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MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THIS MONTH 


UR first thought in connection 

with this page was to express 
our surprise that, as things shaped up, 
the Mutual Convention news con- 
sumed so large a part of the issue. 
But the meeting at Syracuse was so 
comprehensive that even a sketchy 
covering of the various programs ran 
into considerable space ® Right now 
we feel we must utter a word of apol- 
ogy to various top-line speakers whose 
addresses we could not find room to 
print. /e hasten to assure them that 
their efforts are no less appreciated 
because the specialization of their 
subjects made their papers more ap- 
plicable to convention audiences than 
to magazine readers * And while we 
are about the matter of explanations 
we may say also that subscribers rep- 
resenting competitive fields, of which 
strangely enough we have many, will 
not be too annoyed with the mutual 
oratory as we have treated it. There 
is some live information of general in- 
terest here ® Take for instance the 
talk on “Frontiers of Liability Insur- 
ance”, which is a most forward-looking 
treatise, full of thought - provoking 
ideas. Likewise the address on “Insur- 
ance Education” gives one an under- 
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standing of what the professors are 
driving at when they take a stand for 
the value of theory as a preliminary 
to the practical pursuit of the insur- 
ance business. And hail the Credit Man 
who declares that his kind exists not 
primarily to send out those terrible 
monthly bills but to keep business on 
an even keel, and (listen you produc- 
ers) to see that adequate insurance is 
purchased by their firms * Plenty more 
to say but the page is nearly full. If 
too much convention wearies you, try 
the Notes about the Insurance W/orld 
which are beginning to get more snap- 
py as the fall season marches on. 


We hope for some definite 
oe in the lawyer- NEXT 
adjuster controvers 
soon, and pice atind MONTH 
November wil! bring this news ® If we 
have time and patience we may point 
out a few fallacies in the speeches re- 
cently made by certain agents who are 
pretty mad about something or other 
* And watch for some more educa- 
tional articles. 
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CHARLES F. J. HARRINGTON 


Commissioner of Insurance 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


* OMING directly from active touch with the practical side of the insurance 
business, Commissioner Harrington has valuable first hand knowledge 
of the needs of the companies and the public. His twenty years experience is 
reflected in his sound comment made at the time of his appointment—"The 
best regulated business is one which can regulate itself. This can be done 
through co-operation, sympathy and understanding between those directly 
meeting the public in the field and those charged with administrative duties.” 
Commissioner Harrington’s committee appointments in the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners include: casualty and surety, life, taxation, valua- 
tion of securities, workmen’s compensation, and chairman of the special 
committee on definition and interpretation of underwriting powers 















































HENEVER there is sug- 
WV gested any outside investiga- 
tion of the affairs of institu- 
tions which depend for success large- 
ly upon the degree of confidence 
which the public has in them their 
managers traditionally take refuge in 
a policy of resolute silence, presum- 
ably upon the theory that the less the 
average man is stirred up about such 
things the better it will be eventually 
for all concerned. This attitude, 
which is very widespread, should ex- 
plain to a puzzled public why there 
was little or no comment from rank- 
ing insurance executives some months 
ago, when President Roosevelt point- 
-ed out to Congress that the possible 
abuse as an instrument of economic 
power of the huge investment funds 
of insurance companies might well 
bear looking into. Many are so thor- 
oughly convinced that silence is the 
only dignified policy in such situa- 
tions that there were even fewer 
comments when announcement was 
made of the personnel of a twelve- 
man “anti-monopoly investigating 
committee’ — three Senators, three 
Representatives, and six members of 
the administrative branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

But the lack of comment does not 
mean that there has not been a great 
deal of uneasiness in insurance cir- 
cles. Certain leaders in the insurance 
world, privately, see issuing from the 
investigation everything from Fed- 
eral regulation of insurance to re- 
place the current state-by-state super- 
vision, all the way up to another 
“Armstrong Investigation” such as 
gave life insurance many very un- 
pleasant moments a generation ago 
in New York. 

Several of the Washington news- 
paper columnists have done their best 
to disturb the slumbers of insurance 
officials by hinting that the insurance 
section of the investigation will not 
be confined to the investment policies 
of the life insurance carriers—orig- 
inally considered the only aspect of 
insurance which would be probed— 
but that the internal workings of the 
whole business of insurance will be 
gone over in elaborate detail in order 
to determine what makes them tick. 
Some risk executives see signs that 
now it is the turn of insurance to 
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TAKING A LOOK AT THE 
e ANTI-MONOPOLY 
INVESTIGATION 


serve as a target for one of those en- 
tertaining Congressional investiga- 
tions which have made so many head- 
lines during the past few years, and 
which have caused so many leaders 
in other lines of business to squirm 
in the witness chair. All in all the 
feeling in some quarters seems to be 
that if such an investigation develops 
then the institution of insurance is 
lost. 

Even the repeated assertions of 
the committee’s chairman, Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, that conduct- 
ing a witch hunt against any type of 
business is the farthest thing from 
his intentions, have done little to dis- 
sipate these forebodings. Chairman 
William O. Douglas of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, who is 
charged with the insurance investiga- 
tions which the committee will make, 
has taken much the same attitude, 
and such preliminary moves as he has 
made seem to give little cause for 
alarm. But the percentage of insur- 
ance leaders remaining unconvinced 
is still probably very large, to judge 
from rumored comments. 

In such a situation it is interest- 
ing to note that lately a few insur- 
ance executives are beginning to take 
the position that they heartily favor 
any investigation the committee may 
care to make. There is even talk of 
urging the committee to make its 
probe far more sweeping than has 
yet been hinted at in the advices from 
Washington. 

This agitation within the business 
to abandon the secretiveness natural 
to many insurance veterans, and to 
throw a really revealing light upon 
the inner recesses of the institution 
of insurance, seems to contain the 
elements of common sense. For many 
months there has been a great deal 
of talk about improving the public 
relations of the insurance business, 
of making it clear to the public how 
great a stake the average person 
has in the successful operation of 
the insurance carriers. But the dis- 
cussions in every corridor and meet- 
ing room, at every insurance gath- 
ering, on the subject of improved 
public relations have been almost 
purely talk—talk of the many public 
services which insurance renders in 
accident and fire prevention, of its 
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position as the backbone of credit, of 
the unbelievably huge investments it 
has made in productive enterprise 
and the jobs that have been furnished 
in consequence to workers in every 
section of the nation. : 

Little has actually been done to tell 
this story to the public, because tell- 
ing the public about the good points 
of the institution of insurance is no 
small task. Media of public informa- 
tion—such as the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio—pay little attention 
to insurance, for the simple reason 
that they consider insurance a dull 
subject in which their readers and 
audiences have little interest. 
_ But a sweeping Federal investiga- 
tion of insurance is certain to endow 
the business with news values it is 
not now considered to possess, and 
for this reason the committee’s probe 
may prove to be an extremely for- 
tunate opportunity to translate into 
action the talk about better public 
relations. 

ee @ @ 


BVIOUSLY the committee will 

be looking for bad spots in the 
insurance picture. That is what in- 
vestigating committees are for. But if 
there are unfavorable items there 
seems no reason why the public 
should not be advised of them, pro- 
vided the business is given an oppor- 
tunity to explain any points not lend- 
ing themselves to offhand correction. 
For a long time there has been a 
great deal of haphazard sniping at 
the institution of, insurance, and be- 
cause the business is not subject to 
centralized regulation it has not been 
feasible for the companies to attempt 
a comprehensive answer. The cur- 
rent investigation could clear the air 
considerably by permitting refuta- 
tion, before an official tribunal, of 
many of the charges which the insur- 
ance companies do not now wish to 
dignify by answering. 

The personnel of the committee 
is such that a thorough study of the 
insurance business seems a distinct 
possibility. The members are Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, Senator William H. 
King, Representative Hatton W. 
Summers, Representative B. Carroll 
Reece, Representative Edward C-. 
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Eicher, assistant attorney general 
Thurman B. Arnold, SEC chairman 
William O. Douglas (expected to 
alternate with SEC’s Jerome N. 
Frank), assistant secretary of com- 
merce Richard C. Patterson, commis- 
sioner of labor statistics Isidor Lu- 
bin, general counsel Herman Oli- 
phant of the treasury department, and 
Federal Trade Commissioner Gar- 
land S. Ferguson. 

Should such a study be made there 
can be little doubt that the public 
will learn a great many things about 
insurance of which it was previously 
unaware. 


Insurance Activity Report By 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


SALIENT FEATURES OF A BROAD PRO- 
GRAM OF ACTIVITY NOW BEING CAR- 
ried on by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to foster 
a better public understanding of the 
functions and uses of all forms of 
insurance are outlined in a report re- 
cently made public by the Chamber 
of Commerce and prepared by its 
Insurance Committee. The Commit- 
tee holds that anything the Chamber 
can do in behalf of insurance will 
naturally be of great value to the 
whole national welfare. 

“Because the ultimate success of 
insurance depends upon active coop- 
eration between those actually con- 
ducting the business and policyhold- 
ers,” the report states, “the program 
of the Chamber’s Insurance Depart- 
ment has been developed to bring 
about a better understanding of in- 
surance by policyholders. The influ- 
ence which the 1,618 member or- 
ganizations of the National Chamber, 
with their underlying membership of 
633,190 corporations, firms and in- 
dividuals, might exercise in insurance 
matters can hardly be overestimated. 

“As insurance is such an integral 
part of business, this membership 
pays a substantial portion of the $5,- 
000,000,000 annually spent for in- 
surance and it naturally has an inter- 
est in the factors affecting insurance. 
The opinion of the Chamber on in- 
surance questions must necessarily 
be impartial and based upon solid 
economic facts in order to have the 
support and influence of its members 
in every state in the Union.” 

The report points out the Cham- 
ber’s continuing efforts in opposing 
further increases in special state in- 
surance taxes, licenses and fees, with 
emphasis on the fact that these hid- 
den taxes are indirectly paid by pol- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Running Comment on What Is in the Magazines 
and the Mail that Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 

















Miscellany 


THERE ARE OVER FOUR MILLION 
HORSES IN POLAND, ENOUGH TO TAKE 
all inhabitants riding simultaneously 
—lIt is estimated that the total nation- 
al income for 1938 will reach $64,- 
000,000,000—The total number of 
automobiles registered in the United 
States in 1895 was four—Improve- 
ments in the tanning of leather give 
present American consumers shoes 
that last on an average half again as 
long as did the shoes of their fathers 
—Only 22 states of the Union have 
any provision for retirement pen- 
sions of judges—Research and Re- 
views News Service cleverly states 
“Many motorists drive as if rehears- 
ing for an accident”—Labor depart- 
ment survey discloses that the aver- 
age employed American spends less 
for food and clothing than he did 
twenty years ago but that his family 
now has more automobiles and hair 


waves—The canine population of the 
United States totals 21,000,000—Due 
to concentration in the leather tan- 
ning industry there are now only 400 
tanneries in the United States where- 
as in 1800, when the population was 
only a fraction of what it is now, 
there were 2400— Itasca, Illinois, 
merchants will give prizes to best 
window soapers on Hallowe’en ( pro- 
vided they have signed pledges not 
to commit any other deviltry )—Vari- 
ous state occupational disease acts 
list more than sixty compensable dis- 
eases—Of the world’s supply of 43,- 
078,630 automobiles as of the first 
of this year, 30,041,292 were in the 
United States—Number of opera- 
tions in the United States each year 
totals close to 1,000,000 with tonsilec- 
tomys constituting nearly one-third 
—Approximately half the copper 


mined in the U. S. today comes from 
ore deposits so poor in copper that 
they were unworkable in 1900. 











Committees Named for Com- 
missioners’ Meeting 


MAURICE V. PEW, INSURANCE COM- 
MISSIONER OF IOWA, HAS ANNOUNCED 
the personnel of the committees which 
will handle arrangements for the ad- 
journed meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers to be held at Des Moines, lowa, 
December 5-7. Mr. Pew will act as 
host to the convention. 


Arrangements for the forthcom- 
ing meeting are rapidly going for- 
ward under the leadership of Henry 
S. Nollen, President of the Equitable 
Life of lowa, who has been appoint- 
ed General Chairman. Various com- 
mittee members are printed below: 

Finance—E. H. Muloch, Central Life, 
Chairman; John Corley, Bankers Life; A. 
H. Hoffman, American Mutual Life; John 
A. Gunn, Sr., Employers Mutual Casualty ; 
Harry F. Gross, lowa Mutual Tornado. 

Registration and Hotel Reservations—B. 
Rees Jones, Town Mutual, Chairman; Hor- 
ace Foskett, Equitable Life of Iowa; L. K. 
Sharp, Mill Owners Mutual; Ray Yenter, 
American Mutual Life; A. H. Brayton, 
Convention Bureau. 

Reception—A. H. Hoffman, American 
Mutual Life, Chairman; William Koch, 
National Life of Iowa; G. F. Nollen, 
Bankers Life; F. P. Carr, Central Life; 
W. St. John, Iowa State Traveling Men’s 
Association; L. S. Hill, Homesteaders 
Life. 

Ladies—Mrs. A. H. Hoffman, 
man; Mrs. Maurice V. Pew. 

Entertainment—A. H. Brayton, Conven- 
tion Bureau, Chairman; S. A. Swisher, 
Equitable Life of Iowa; John Hynes, Em- 
ployers Mutual Casualty; Joe Lorentzen, 
Bankers Life; Harold Evans, Allied Mu- 
tual Automobile Insurance Company. 

Publicity — Bert Mills, Bankers Life, 
Chairman; Scott Anderson, Equitable Life 
of Iowa; Chet Cogswell, National Life of 
Iowa; J. J. Prather, American Mutual 
Life. 


Chair- 


Roche Leaves Pennsylvania 
Department 


DAVID R. ROCHE, CHIEF ACTUARY OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE DE- 
partment has resigned to become as- 
sistant Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company, Insurance 
Commissioner Owen C. Hunt recent- 
ly announced. 

Mr. Roche, who has been succes- 
sively Chief Life Examiner, Chief 
Division of Companies, and Chief 
Compensation Actuary, is a resident 
of Philadelphia. He is a native of 
County Cork, Ireland, but has resided 
in America since his early childhood. 

While connected with the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Roche supervised the es- 
tablishment of units and analysis of 
statistical records and set up the new 
investment division in the Depart- 
ment. He drafted various items of 
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legislation and contributed to the 
preparation of the Insurance Code 
which was presented to the 1937 
State Legislature. 

Mr. Roche was presented with a 
Silver Cigarette Case by his associ- 
ates in the Department at a farewell 
luncheon at the Penn Athletic Club 
in Philadelphia. 

Clement S. Smith has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Roche, as 
Chief Compensation Actuary. 


Institute of Government 
Offers Courses of Instruction 


AN INTERESTING FAMPHLET OUT- 
LINING THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
and activities of the Institute of Gov- 
ernment has recently come to our at- 
tention. Organized in September 1932 
by officials, citizens, teachers and stu- 
dents of civics and government in 
the schools of North Carolina for the 
purpose of “continuous comparative 
studies of the structure and work- 
ings of government in the cities, the 
counties and the State of North Caro- 
lina—the results of these studies to 
be set forth in guide books, demon- 
strated in laboratories, taught in 
schools for public officials, public af- 
fairs committees of civic organiza- 
tions, teachers and students of civics 
and government,” the school has had 
a rapid and remarkable rise in the 
educational field. 

The Institute conducts a govern- 
mental laboratory, training school 
courses, a course in criminal law ad- 
ministration, as well as classes on tax 
administration, finance administra- 
tion, administration of justice in the 
courts, legal and governmental as- 
pects of public works administration, 
legal and governmental aspects of 
public health, welfare and relief ad- 
ministration, elections, city govern- 
ment, county government, state gov- 
ernment, federal-state-local relation- 
ships, laws effecting married women’s 
rights, students and teachers of civ- 
ics and government in the schools, 
and public affairs committees of cit- 
izens organizations. All of the afore- 
mentioned courses are taught in the 
Institute of Government’s own build- 
ing at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Commenting on the courses offered 
by the Institute the pamphlet states : 

“The need for training in our govern- 
mental personnel has grown out of the fact 
that we are committed to the theory and 
practice of elective offices, short terms in 
office and rotation of officers. This means 
that every two years hosts of newly elected 
officials take office in the cities, the coun- 
ties and the State of North Carolina—too 
often knowing too little about the powers, 
duties, and administration of their offices— 
learning as they go. When their terms end, 
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they are replaced by others who pick up 
the threads of administration not where 
their predecessors left off, but almost if 
not quite where they began. Popular gov- 
ernment, like the frog in the well, goes 
forward three feet and falls back two. 
Accumulated governmental knowledge goes 
over the wheel to waste. Government is 
forever in the hands of beginners who do 
not always have beginners luck. This is 
costly training for which the people pay— 
not in the beginning but in the end. Pri- 
vate business, operating in this fashion, 
would go broke before the beginners 
learned their business. Public business like- 
wise may go broke before beginners learn 
their government. 

“More than common honesty is required 
in public office and likewise more than com- 
mon sense. A hundred thousand dollars 
lost through honest inefficiency is as great 
a burden to the tax payers as a hundred 
thousand dollars lost through conscious 
fraud. Knowledge is no guarantee of char- 
acter, we are told. Neither is ignorance. 
The best of governmental systems may be 
wrecked by men who do not understand it. 
After two hundred years of practice in the 
making of governmental machinery here in 
North Carolina we propose to go into the 
training of the men who run it. 

“The courses of instruction offered by 
the Institute of Government have grown 
out of four years of work by staff members 
with officials in city halls, county court 
houses and state departments in North 
Carolina, and has been formally approved 
by special training school committees and 
by hundreds of cities, counties and state 
officials at a series of open meetings held 
throughout the state in September, 1937.” 


California Deputy Commis- 
sioner Dies 


S. H. BECKETT, DEPUTY CALIFORNIA 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, DIED RE- 
cently of a cerebral hemorrhage in 
San Francisco at the age of 69. Mr. 
3eckett had been connected with the 
California Department for the past 
thirty-two years, and had served as 
deputy commissioner since 1930. 


Ohio Ruling on Licensed 
Agents 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE, 
ROBERT L. OWEN, OF OHIO, IN A RE- 
cent ruling directed to all fire insur- 
ance companies writing inland ma- 
rine insurance in the state has called 
attention to certain practices contrary 
to Section 5438 of the Ohio General 
Code, namely, the writing of policies 
by haulers and warehousemen who 
are not licensed as agents or solici- 
tors. The Superintendent’s ruling 
follows in full: 

“Tt has come to our attention that haulers 
or warehousemen in Ohio, and their rep- 
resentatives, who are not licensed as insur- 
ance agents or solicitors by this office, are 
offering to obtain and are obtaining for 
their customers transit insurance in inland 
marine writing insurance companies on 
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household goods, personal effects or other 
property to be transported. 


“Such practices on the part of insurance 
companies in this state are contrary to 
Ohio General Code, Section 5438 which 
provides, in part, that ‘An insurance com- 
pany * * * shall not write, place or cause 
to be written or placed, a policy, renewal 
of policy or contract for insurance upon 
property, situated or located in this state, 
except through legally authorized agents 
in this state, * * *.’ 

“In addition, insurance companies par- 
ticipating in such a practice are assisting 
unlicensed individuals and companies in 
‘procuring, receiving or forwarding applica- 
tions for insurance,’ contrary to Ohio Gen- 
eral Code, Section 644. 


“It is, therefore, ruled that all licensed 
insurance companies participating in such 
practices in the State of Ohio shall discon- 
tinue such arrangements within thirty days. 

“Kindly acknowledge receipt of this rul- 
ing.” 

e es ® 


Editor of the United States 
Review Dies 


ROBERT R. DEARDEN, JR., PRESIDENT 
AND EDITOR, AND SON OF THE FOUND- 
er of the United States Review, died 
at his home in Oak Lane, Philadel- 
phia, on September 21, of heart at- 
tack. He was 67 years of age. 

Mr. Dearden, who had recently 
completed 50 years of uninterrupted 
and untiring work in insurance jour- 
nalism, was the dean of insurance 
editors. For many years, through his 
profound and scholarly editorial ef- 
forts, he had been a forceful and 
salutary influence in the insurance 
business. His deep knowledge and 
thorough understanding of insurance 
was universally recognized. 


Life Officials Discuss Invest- 
ments; Large Policies 


FOLLOWING IS A BRIEF EXTRACT OF 
TWO INTERESTING PAPERS DELIVERED 
before the recent meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America. The 
first is from the comment of E. C. 
Gill, Treasurer of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company, on investments 
of life insurance funds: 


As life insurance has never been pred- 
icated on a high rate of interest, the 
companies are not forced to seek speculative 
investments. While insurance companies 
endeavor to obtain the highest practicable 
yield, nevertheless, the most essential re- 
quirements in the investment of funds is 
security of principal. Even though interest 
rates are low, the standard of investments 
should never be lowered to the slightest 
extent. By concentrating upon purchases 
in medium term securities, funds will be 
free for reinvestment at a time when it is 
hoped interest rates will have improved. 
The risk of interest loss is too great, how- 
ever, to hold large amounts of uninvested 
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cash or short date treasury bills in anticipa- 
tion of an early improvement of rates. 

In order to diversify the risk of loss, 
investments should be widely distributed 
in relation to type of security, to redemp- 
tion dates and locality. Precaution must be 
taken to eliminate securities that are de- 
teriorating. Obsolesence, over-production, 
inventions and other causes bring about 
great changes in industry which may oc- 
casion loss to the investor if careful watch 
is not kept. A great saving can be affected, 
Mr. Giil stated, by following an “active” 
investment policy with adequate provision 
for constant review of portfclios. 

Another attention-challenging ob- 
servation, this one on selection of life 
insurance risks, at the same series of 
meetings, was made by John M. 
Laird, Vice President of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company : 

Recent statistics show clearly that the 
best mortality is on policies of less than 
$10,000 and that there is a serious question 
as to the extent large policies can be 
justified by expense savings, or other fac- 
tors, in view of the heavy extra mortality 
shown by various experiences. 

The total of insurance in all companies 
is probably a more important factor than 
the size of one application in one company. 
In the latest large experience of one com- 
pany on those carrying $400,000 or more 
in all companies, the loss ratio was about 
185% of the normal. The combined ex- 
perience of thirty companies up to 1930 
showed that for the selection unit “$1,000,- 
000 and over,” excluding Term insurance, 
the mortality was 169% of the normal. 
Although the latter experience was not 
large from the point of view of number 
of lives involved, and did not reflect mod- 
ern selection standards, it did not, on the 
other hand, include the higher mortality 
experienced by the companies during the 
depression. 

For the past few years, much greater 
care has been given to larg. applications. 
This is evidenced by the fact that on busi- 
ness of average size the rejection rate 
varies from 5% to 10%, while on larger 
policies up to $500,000 it is now roughly 
25%, and on those involving $500,000 or 
more it is now about 40%. 


Dates Selected For 1939 
Accident and Health Week 


THE GENERAL COMMITTEE IN 
CHARGE OF THE 1938 ACCIDENT AND 
Health Insurance Week at its final 
meeting of the year held recently in 
Chicago, selected the period April 24- 
29 as the dates for the 1939 observ- 
ance of this week. 


Harold R. Gordon, who has been 
chairman of the general committee 
for the past three years, was re- 
elected to that post and was author- 
ized to appoint a nominating commit- 
tee to select the personnel of the 
1939 committee. 

For the best idea for the 1939 
Accident and Health Week poster, 
the committee decided to offer a 
prize of $100. The competition for 





this prize is to be limited to agency 
or advertising department represen- 
tatives of cooperating companies. All 
suggestions for the poster must be 
in the hands of Mr. Gordon by No- 
vember 10th. 


Haas Named Assistant 
California Commissioner 


REX B. GOODCELL, CALIFORNIA IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSIONER, HAS AN- 
nounced the appointment of Harold 
B. Haas to the post of Assistant In- 
surance Commissioner. Mr. Haas, 
who for the past three years has been 
Administrative Advisor to the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, succeeds the late 
Samuel H. Beckett. Prior to joining 
the Insurance Department Mr. Haas 
served as Deputy in the State Legis- 
lative Council at Sacramento. 


Henry P. Magill, Mutual 
Veteran, Retires 


HENRY P. MAGILL, PRESIDENT AND 
FOUNDER OF THE MUTUAL CHURCH 
and Home Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin has announced 
his retirement. Mr. Magill, who is 
81, is also relinquishing his post as 
Treasurer and Director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Magill, a former banker, 
organized the company in 1891. It 
was the first company of its kind to 
extend fire insurance to church prop- 
erty. 

A. W. Leonard, Jr., was elected 
President to succeed Mr. Magill. Mr. 
Leonard is the son of Bishop Adna 
W. Leonard a prominent Minister of 
the Methodist Church. Mr. Leonard 
was educated in the University of 
Southern California and was prom- 
inent in insurance affairs on the Pa- 
cific Coast prior to coming to Mil- 
waukee some months ago to become 
Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Mutual Church. 


3efore entering the insurance busi- 
ness Mr. Leonard was an executive 
of an airline. He served as Traffic 
Manager of the Western Air Ex- 
press. A popular public speaker, Mr. 
Leonard frequently appears on the 
lecture platform giving his chief ad- 
dress captioned “Give yourself a 
chance.” 

Other changes in the executive 
ranks of the company was' the elec- 
tion of C. L. Hill of Rosendale, Wis- 
consin to the post of Vice-President 
and W. S. Peetzel, Detroit, to the 


post of Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Lititz Mutual Passes Half 
Century Mark 


CELEBRATING THE FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF ITS FOUNDING, THE LITITZ 
Agricultural Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company entertained more than 300 
of its agents and a large number of 
guests at a banquet in Fellowship 
Hall in Lititz, Pennsylvania, on Sep- 
tember 17th. 

The company which was formed 
during the summer of 1888 and in- 
corporated on September 17th, 1888 
was organized by a group of farmers 
and business men for the purpose of 
offering coverage on properties in 
rural Lancaster County. Today it 
has expanded its operations into five 
states and offers a wide variety of 
insurance coverage. 

Glowing tributes were paid to the 
company and the men who founded 
it and helped it grow to its present 
size and position, especial praise hav- 
ing been given to J. W. G. Hershey 
and Henry R. Gibbel, former officers 
of the company. 

Principal speakers at the banquet 
included Harry P. Cooper, Secretary, 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies; Honorable E. 
S. Joseph, First Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department; Honorable Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin; Reverend Byron 
K. Horne, and Henry H. Koser. 
President of the company. Henry 
B. Gibbel, company Secretary, served 
as toastmaster. 

Significant were the remarks of 
Mr. Joseph who said in part : 

“Any Fiftieth Anniversary is something 
to celebrate, particularly a fire insurance 
company. The Lititz Agricultural Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company would not be fifty 
years old, if it hadn’t been for the sound, 
conservative management that the company 
has enjoyed over these years. I can speak 
with some authority on this point because 
it is the business of the Insurance Depart- 
ment to observe insurance companies and 
watch that they not only abide by the laws, 


but conduct their business as it should be 
conducted. 


“We in the Insurance Department have 
no difficulty or trouble at all with well 
managed companies. We do, however, have 
a lot of trouble with companies that are 
managed by people who do not know good 
insurance business. It cannot be said of the 
Lititz that it has ever been managed by 
that kind of people. The company today 
is in a strong financial position and is well 
and conservatively managed. I am very 
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glad to say that as an official of the Insur- 
ance Department. That is not an accident, 
organized and developed in a community 
such as this, it is a perfectly natural conse- 
quence that this company should grow into 
a position such as it enjoys today. 

“T want to congratulate the company and 
its officers and while I don’t expect to be 
here on the One Hundredth Anniversary, 
I am sure the company will be.” 

The traditional golden motif of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration was 
carried out in the banquet table dec- 
oration and menus. In addition to 
the banquet marking its anniversary, 
the company sent to each of its agents 
a neat booklet appropriately imprint- 
ed with gold on the cover entitled 
“The First Fifty Years”. The book- 
let is an especially attractive piece of 
printing and contains a well written 
history of the company, with pictures 
of the various men who have served 
as officers and directors since the 
date of its incorporation in 1888. 

The leading article “How Fire In- 
surance First Came To Be” is an in- 
formative discussion of the rise of 
the idea of insurance both in this and 
in other countries, with especial em- 
phasis on early mutual history in the 
United States. 

The business of the Lititz has 
shown a steady upward curve and 
the management has kept pace with 
the needs of the company’s steady 
growth. Their insurance in force for 
1938 totals over $85,000,000. 

Present officers include Henry H 
Koser, President; J. Bitzer Johns, 
Vice President; Henry B. Gibbel, 
Secretary ; Owen Hershey, Treasur- 
er. Directors are Henry K. Ober, 
Charles H. Aument, Amos N. Lan- 
dis, John M. Miller, and J. Frank 
Denlinger. 


HENRY B. GIBBEL 
Secretary, Lititz Mutual 
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September Fire Loss Higher 


SEPTEMBER FIRE LOSSES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AS RECENTLY RE- 
ported by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, show an increase of 
12% over the August total and 20% 
over the same month of last year. 
Total losses for September amounted 
to $23,372,528 or $2,551,344 more 
than the August figure. 





The following table shows the 
losses for each of the first nine 
months of 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

1936 1937 1938 

Jan. $27,729,930 $25,069,895 $27,676,337 
Feb. 30,909,896 28,654,962 26,472,626 
Mar. 29,177,406 29,319,029 29,050,968 
April 25,786,835 26,663,854 25,616,112 
May 21,479,380 =. 21,437,739 += 22,917,577 
June  20.407,485 19,524,765 19,473,617 
July 23,357,020 19,812,485 20,434,688 
Aug. 21,714,495 19,767,314 20,820,284 
Sep. 20,413,537 19,349,756 23,372,528 
9 Meath. 

Total $219,975,984 $209,599,799 $215,834,737 
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Discuss Revision of Standard 
Fire Policy 


AT A MEETING HELD IN THE OF- 
FICE OF THE NEW YORK INSURANCE 
Department, 80 Centre Street, New 
York City, October 17th, insurance 
supervisory authorities, insurance 
company and brokerage representa- 
tives discussed the proposed revision 
of the standard form of fire insur- 
ance policy. Louis H. Pink, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Standard Fire Policy Revision of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, presided. 


No conclusions were reached but 
Mr. Pink appointed a subcommittee 
to continue the study and report to 
him prior to the meeting of the Com- 
missioners at Des Moines in De- 
cember. The sub-committee is com- 
prised of R. P. Barbour, representing 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Chase M. Smith, represent- 
ing the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies; Hartley D. 
McNairn, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Toronto, Ontario; Julian 
Lucas, representing the insurance 
brokerage interests, and Charles FE. 
Ryan, Chief Examiner of Fire Com- 
panies of the New York Department. 


Present at the meeting in addition 
to Supt. Pink and those appointed 
on the sub-committee were Edward 
McLoughlin, Deputy Supt. of New 
York; Laurence E. Falls of Newark 
and F. C. White, who with Mr. 
Barbour constituted a sub-committee 
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of the Executive Committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers; Deputy Superintendents Curry 
of Connecticut and Volmer of Penn- 
sylvania, and Fire Marshal Scott of 
Ontario. 


Wisconsin Mutuals Meet 
October 27-28 


AN ATTENDANCE OF 
300 IS EXPECTED AT 
convention of the Wisconsin State 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, to be held at the Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, on October 
27th and 28th. 

The program committee has pre- 
pared an outstanding program, which 
promises to be interesting and help- 
ful. Theodore R. Schmidt, of Ke- 
waskum, Wisconsin, announces the 
following topics and speakers sched- 
uled for the convention: 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27TH 

“President’s Address’— Mr. Aug. C. 
Fuge, Secretary, West Bend Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, West Bend, Wiscon- 
sin. : 

“Mutual [Insurance an American 
tution’”—Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, 
Grain Dealers National Mutual 
surance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

“An Adequate Philosophy of Life”— 
Rev. E. S. Hjortland, Ascension Lutheran 
Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

“Co-operation”—Mr. Ambrose B. Kelly, 


MORE THAN 
THE ANNUAL 


Insti- 
President, 
Fire In- 


American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

“What Goes On In the Prospect’s 
Mind?”—Mr. Ray Lloyd, Vice President, 


The Sheldon School, Chicago, Illinois. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28TH 
“Recent Changes in the Rule Book”— 
Mr. C. J. Timbers, Fire Insurance Rating 
3ureau, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
“Agency Advertising and Sales Promo- 


tion”’—Mr. Len K. Sharp, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


“The Relationship of the Agent With the 
Company”—Mr. R. N. Seward, Lake Mills, 
Wisconsin. 

“How Letters May Increase Business”’— 
Mr. L. E. Frailey, Editor of the Dartnell 


Letter Service and Instructor in the School 
of Commerce at Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Selling That Makes "Em Buy”—Mr. 
Chas. G. Crabb, Sales Promotion Manager 
of the Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. and In- 
structor in Salesmanship at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

In connection with the convention 
the newly organized Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Mutual Insurance Agents 
will hold their general meeting on the 
afternoon of October 28th. All mu- 
tual insurance agents, irrespective of 
membership in the Federation, have 
been invited to attend the meeting. 

Ladies will find a pleasing program 
of entertainment outlined for their 
enjoyment. 

G. H. Kamper of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on arrangements for the forth- 
coming convention. 


Mutual Fire Insurance 
Engineers Meet 


THE CONTROL OF ARSON, THE PRE- 
VENTION OF DUST EXPLOSIONS, A 
study of fire resistance and flamma- 
bility of materials, and other topics 
on an excellent program proved of 
sufficient interest to attract an enthu- 
siastic and near record-breaking at- 
tendance at the Seventh Annual 
meeting of the Association of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Engineers held in 
Washington, D. C., October 19-22. 

Opening day of the convention 
was given over to a lecture tour of 
the city of Washington, and a visit 
to the United States Bureau of In- 
vestigation, where delegates had an 
opportunity to view and hear about 
methods used by the Bureau in con- 
trolling arson and other crimes. 

The convention proper opened on 
the morning of October 20th with 
Charles M. Boteler, Secretary, Mu- 
tual Insurance Agency, Inc., wel- 
coming the delegates to’ the city of 
Washington. Other speakers and 
their subjects on that same day in- 
cluded J. K. McElroy, Mill Mutuals 
Agency, Lansing, Michigan, on 
“Safety Dry Cleaning Fluids”; W. 
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E. Chessman, Improved Risk Mu- 
tuals, Chicago, “Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration”; H. I. Hawlick, Mil- 
lers Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Alton, Ill, “Oil Burners and 
Oil Stoves”; W. L. Ott, R. A. 
Downes & Co. Philadelphia, “Filling 
and Bulk Oil Stations”; and Herbert 
Muller, Improved Risk Mutuals, St. 
Louis, “Synthetic Paints.” 

On the afternoon of the 20th the 
Engineers visited the Department of 
Agriculture where special emphasis 
was given to dust explosions and soy 
bean products. 

On Friday, October 24th, the dele- 
gates heard speeches on “Rate of 
Rise Devices” by H. C. Lee, Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago; 
“Retail Stores’, R. C. Massman, Na- 
tional Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago; “Appraisals,” C. 
F. Galloway, United Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Boston; “Compressed 
Gas”, B. F. Leib, Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis; and “Stoker Coal in 
Dwellings and Mercantiles’, H. L. 
Hunt, Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co., Indianapolis. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting 

the Bureau of Standards where 
methods of determining the fire re- 
sistance and flammability of mate- 
rials proved of great interest. 

The meeting came to a close Sat- 
urday, October 22nd, with addresses 
by W. C. Cotner, Central Manufac- 
turers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Van Wert, Ohio, on “Acids in the 
Common Risk”; G. A. Mullin, Mill 
Mutuals, Minneapolis, ‘““Face Powder 
and Cosmetics Manufacturing”; and 
a general discussion of various spe- 
cial hazards by all members. 

Further details of the meeting with 
pictures of several of the fire pre- 
vention demonstrations arranged by 
U. S. Government experts will be 
published in our next issue. 


Illinois Mutuals Name 
Tripp President 


DONALD A. TRIPP, ASSISTANT SECRE- 


TARY OF THE ILLINOIS MUTUAL FIRE 
Insurance Company, Belvidere, IIli- 
nois, was elected President of the 


Illinois Association of Mutual Fire 
and Windstorm Insurance Compa- 
nies at the group’s thirty-sixth annual 
meeting held in Springfield October 
18-19. He succeeds W. H. Conklin, 
Secretary, Rockford Farmers Tor- 
nado Insurance Company, Rockford, 
Illinois, who has served the Associa- 
tion in that capacity for the past two 
years. 

H. F. Hoferkamp, Secretary, 











Humboldt Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Mattoon, Illinois, was named 
Vice President; J. T. Wise, Secre- 
tary, Pesotum Township Mutual 
Fire, Sadorus, was made treasurer. 
Charles Holz, Onarga, the Associa- 
tion Secretary was elected to that 
post for a two-year term at the 1937 
meeting, thus there was no contest 
for this office at the meeting just 
concluded. 

In addition to assuming the Presi- 
dency of the Association Mr. Tripp 
was elected Director to represent IIli- 
nois in the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. He 
succeeds E. E. McCoy, Secretary of 
the Mount Sterling Mutual County 
Fire Insurance Company, Mount 
Sterling, Illinois. 

Discussion of numerous problems 
of special interest to farm insurance 
companies constituted the greater 
part of the two-day session. Among 
the outstanding addresses delivered 
were those of: J. H. Chapman, Bel- 
videre, “Production”; Gordon Bu- 
bolz, Appleton, Wisconsin “Wind- 
storm Insurance”; Harry P. Cooper, 
Jr., Indianapolis, “The National As- 
sociation”; C. W. Glover, Chicago 
“History of Mutual Insurance and 
Evolution of the Uniform Farm Pol- 
icies”’; W. H. Conklin, Rockford, 
“President’s Address”; Paul Rut- 
ledge, Columbia, Missouri, “Hail In- 
surance”; Donald A. Tripp, Belvi- 
dere, “Automobile Insurance”; and 
Charles T. Coates, Indianapolis, “The 
Value of State and National Asso- 
ciations.” 


Meeting of Kentucky 
Mutuals 


ADDRESSES BY HON. JOSEPH D. 
SCHOLZ, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
Louisville, and Hon. Sherman Good- 
paster, Director of Insurance of Ken- 
tucky, featured the 32nd annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Mutual and 
Cooperative Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, held at the Tyler Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., on October 20th. Presid- 
ing at the meeting was L. M. Stew- 
art, president of the Association. 


The complete program follows: 


“Kentucky Insurance Legislation”, Hon. 
Stanley B. Mayer, Kentucky State Senator, 
38th District. 

“Why the ‘Big’ National Mutuals?” J. 
J. Fitzgerald, President Grain Dealers 
Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis. 

“Present and Future Problems of Farm 
Mutual Insurance”, Artemas H. Myers, 
President Indiana Farmers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 

“Experience of an Inspector”, J. L. Cris- 
well, Hurst Home (Farm Mutual) Insur- 
ance Co. 

“Benefits of a Uniform Standard Farm 
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Mutual Insurance Policy”, Geo. C. Hays, 
Director of Insurance—Federal Land Bank. 

“On Getting Co-operation”, C. J. Brad- 
ley, Insurance Department of Production 
Credit Corporation of Louisville. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS ... 

















George Edward Hardy Dies 


GEORGE EDWARD HARDY, VICE PRES- 
DENT OF THE MERCHANTS MUTUAL 
Casualty Company, Buffalo, New 
York, died in his home in that City 
on September 15th. Funeral services 
were held on September 17th, in the 
Forest Lawn Chapel, interment, For- 
est Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo, New 
York. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Hardy was sixty-eight years old, and 
practically his whole business career 
was in the casualty insurance field, 
having been associated with the Fi- 
delity & Casualty, Travelers, Mary- 
land Casualty and Alfred M. Best 
Company, as Vice President of the 
Casualty Department. 

In 1928 he became associated with 
the Merchants Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany and in 1933 was made Vice 
President in charge of claims, which 
position he held at the time of his 
death. 
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Conference Committee on 
Adjusters in First Meeting 


AGREEMENT UPON METHODS OF 
PROCEDURE, UPON A RECOMMENDA- 
tion for future handling of the claims 
settlements of minors and incompe- 
tents, and the election of officers 
were the results of the first meeting 
of the Conference Committee on 
Adjusters held recently in Chicago. 
The Committee is a special ten-man 
board—composed of five representa- 
tives of the Bar, and representatives 
of five insurance associations—which 
was set up at the last convention of 
the American Bar Association for 
the purpose of passing upon future 
controversies arising out of the con- 
tention that some of the activities of 
insurance adjusters constitute the 
practice of law. 

Oscar J. Brown, Syracuse, N. Y., 
who represents the American Bar 
Association’s Insurance Section, was 
named chairman. Thomas T. Har- 
vey, Hartford, Conn., of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, was chosen secretary. 
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It was agreed that no further set- 
tlements will be presented to courts 
by the represented insurance inter- 
ests, when minors or incompetents 
are involved, without provisions be- 
ing made for an investigation of the 
settlement either by the court or by 
counsel independent of the defend- 
ant. Insurance companies have some- 
times permitted their own attorneys 
to act in such matters for an injured 
person who did not wish to retain 
his own counsel. 

Significant aspects of the procedure 
the Committee will follow include: 

Groups not now represented on the 
Committee will be invited to partici- 
pate whenever they would be affected 
by the Committee’s action. 

Matters involving unsettled ques- 
tions of principle will be acted upon 
only by the full Committee. 

Matters not involving such ques- 
tions will be investigated by the ap- 
propriate member of the Committee, 
who will secure individually any 
requisite corrective action. Thus 
lawyer members will investigate such 
complaints against lawyers, and make 
their recommendations direct to the 
proper Bar organization. Insurance 
members will investigate such com- 
plaints against insurance men, and 
will make requisite recommendations 
to the appropriate insurance organ- 
ization. 

Stanley B. Houck, Minneapolis, 
chairman of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s standing committee on Un- 
authorized Practice of the Law, 
served as temporary chairman of the 
meeting. He is advising local un- 
authorized practice committees of the 
procedure to be followed in register- 
ing complaints. Houck, Brown, and 
Edmund B. Shea, Milwaukee, were 
the Bar representatives present. In- 
surance members present were A. B. 
Kelly, Chicago, of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance; T. T. Harvey, Hart- 
ford, Conn., of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives; 
Thomas Watters, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters ; Harlan S. Don Carlos, 
Hartford, Conn., of the International 
Claim Association; and Vernon A. 
Nichols, Washington, D. C., of the 
National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters. 


Sayer Joins New York State 
Fund 


HENRY D. SAYER, MANAGER OF THE 
CASUALTY DEPARTMENT OF THE ASSO- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, recently announced that he has 
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resigned that position to accept ap- 
pointment as the Deputy Executive 
Director of the New York State In- 
surance Fund, under the recently 
enacted reorganization law. He took 
up his new duties on October 15th 

Mr. Sayer, as New York Industrial 
Commissioner, some years ago was 
the chief administrative officer in 
charge of the Fund and had much to 
do with bringing the Fund through 
its early years. 

Commenting on his new position, 
Mr. Sayer said: “I regard the State 
Fund as a great trust maintained by 
the State for the benefit of the thou- 
sands of employers insured in it and 
the many thousands of disabled work- 
ers or their widows and orphans, 
whose compensation is dependent 
upon it. I shall devote my efforts 
solely to the work of the State Fund 
and it will be my aim under the re- 
organization plan to put the Fund in 
the first rank as to security and serv- 
ice to industry and the prompt pay 
ment of claims.” 


Brown Named Director of 
Lawyers Title Corporation 


C. W. BROWN, PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER OF THE MERCHANTS 
Mutual Casualty Company of Buf- 
falo, New York, was elected a di- 
rector of the Lawyers ‘litle Corpora- 
tion of New York at a recent meet- 
ing of that organization. 


New York Appoints Three 
New Deputies 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
LOUIS H. PINK, OF NEW YORK, HAS 
announced the appointments of 
George H. Jamison, Raymond Har- 
ris and J. Donald Whelehan as Dep- 
uty Superintendents. The first two 
named will be located at the Albany 
office of the Insurance Department. 
Mr. Whelehan will be at its office, 
80 Centre Street, New York. Each 
has served on the staff of the Insur- 
ance Department for a number of 
years. Mr. Pink also announced that 
he has regretfully accepted the resig- 
nation of Lester Weil as Attorney 
for the Bureau of Liquidations, Con- 
servations and Rehabilitations, effec- 
tive October 31. 

Mr. Whelehan, a native of Roches- 
ter, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1923 and re- 
ceived his LL.D. at Harvard Law 
School in 1927. Admitted to the Bar 
in 1928, he practiced law in Roches- 
ter until May, 1932, when he was 
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appointed an attorney for the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, as liquidator 
of the Southern Surety Company. 
Since then he has served in the re- 
habilitation of other title and mort- 
gage companies. He is a member of 
the New York State Bar Association, 
Monroe County Bar Association, 
Harvard Law School Association and 
Theta Delta Chi fraternity. 


Mr. Jamison entered the Depart- 
ment in 1918 as an examiner. This 
work carried him into the life, cas- 
ualty, fraternal, Lloyds and _ inter- 
insurers fields. Prior to 1918 he had 
been in the Liquidation Bureau for 
four years as attorney for the Super- 
intendent. In February, 1920, he went 
to Albany as Assistant Chief Exam- 
iner in the Cooperative Fire and Life 
Bureau. In 1923 he became Chief of 
the Bureau and carried on in that 
position until July, 1937, when he 
was appointed Acting Deputy Super- 
intendent. He is a graduate of Cornell 
University. Mr. Jamison will be the 
supervising deputy in charge of the 
licensing of agents, brokers and pub- 
lic adjusters and will assist Thomas 
J. Cullen, the deputy in charge of 
the Albany office, in the administra- 
tion of the other affairs of the office. 

Mr. Harris assumes one of the 
two civil service deputyships in the 
Department as a result of finishing 
first in a competitive examination for 
the position. He joined the Depart- 
ment as a clerk in 1914 immediately 
following his graduation from New 
York University. In 1915 he was 
placed in the Life Bureau where he 
is now the ranking examiner. He is 
a member of the New York Bar and 
holds a LL.B. from New York Uni- 
versity and a LL.M. degree from St. 
John’s University. He is also an ac- 
countant. Mr. Harris will review and 
analyze all reports on examinations 
made by the Department prior to 
their transmittal to the companies ; 
will be engaged in the supervision 
of foreign fraternals, and will assist 
in the administration of the licensing 
of agents, brokers and public ad- 
justers. 

In addition to continuing his regu- 
lar duties as General Counsel of the 
Title and Mortgage Bureau of the 
Insurance Department, Edward F. 
Keenan, will take over the major por- 
tion of Mr. Whelehan’s work with 
the Bond & Mortgage Guaranty 
Company. 


John P. Traynor, Deputy Super- 
intendent, heretofore having charge 
of the administration of the Liquida- 
tion units, will take active charge of 
the administrative work of the Li- 
quidation Bureau and the Title and 





Mortgage Bureau, combining this 
work with his other duties as Deputy 
Superintendent. 

R. W. K. Anderson will serve as 
Assistant Special Deputy Superin- 
tendent in the work of the National 
Surety Company, in liquidation, and 
Alfred C. Bennett continues in charge 
of the legal work of the insurance 
companies in liquidation at the 111 
John Street office of the Insurance 
Department. 

Mr. Weil, who retires as Attorney 
for Superintendent Pink, has served 
the Insurance Department since 
1922. He has taken part in the Li- 
quidation proceedings of a number 
of insurance companies, and since 
May, 1934, he has been Attorney of 
Record in the liquidation proceedings 
of the Consolidated Indemnity & 
Insurance Company and the Guar- 
dian Casualty Company. 


Goodpaster Again Rejects 
Safe Driver Reward Plan 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER SHER- 
MAN GOODPASTER OF KENTUCKY, FOL- 
lowing another hearing on the Safe 
Driver Reward Plan, has again re- 
jected any proposal for returning 
part of the premium to the insured 
automobile drivers who have no ac- 
cidents. If the plan is to be put into 
effect in the state, observers declare, 
the companies will probably have to 
take the issue to the courts. 


When the plan was originally 
launched, Mr. Goodpaster ruled it 
out as rebating. Later the Attorney 
General ruled it was legal. The com- 
panies then changed the term to read 
“insurance deposit” instead of “pre- 
mium,” with the Attorney General’s 
department approval. 


Oklahoma Auto Rates 
Reduced 


AVERY C. MOORE, SECRETARY OF THE 
OKLAHOMA INSURANCE BOARD, HAS 
announced that automobile liability 
rates in the State have been reduced 
an estimated average of $2.00 per 
policy. Experience tables were filed 
by both the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and the Mutual Casualty Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau. No hearing will 
be required to make the new sched- 
ules effective, Mr. Moore stated. 
The new schedules involve rates 
for bodily injury and property dam- 
age in Oklahoma City and Tulsa and 
other sections of the State and will 
become effective November Ist. 
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Delegates to Mutual Convention Assembled on Court House Steps in Syracuse. 


Mutual Convention At Syracuse 


S the business of mutual insur- 
A ance grows in volume and be- 

comes more widespread in the 
nation, the annual convention which 
brings so many of the mutual com- 
pany representatives together be- 
comes a problem for the individual 
to cover in adequate fashion. So 
many highlight speeches and discus- 
sions are on the bulky program that 
one must be content to specialize on 
the topics which are of the most im- 
mediate interest and depend on the 
printed proceedings subsequently pub- 
lished for details of the convention 
in general. 

Something of the same difficulty 
presents itself to the reporter of such 
a large meeting as that which was 
the center of national attention at 
Syracuse on Oct. 3-4-5-6. Attended 
by over a thousand people connected 
with the mutual insurance business, 
and having scores of items on the 
agenda for consideration, the account 
here given must of necessity be only 
of a brief general character. 

While sharply divided into ses- 
sions having to do with groups with 
distinct interests,—farm, automotive, 
general writing mutuals, advertising 
conference—the scene in the lobbies 
of the two hotels that were hosts to 
the convention gave a picture of busy 
magnitude that could not but impress 
both outsider and insider alike with 
the importance which now surrounds 
the mutual business. 


As in other years the major part 
of the opening days of the conven- 
tion was taken up with commit- 
tee meetings, executive sessions of 
boards and various inner-circle ac- 
tivities. In fact the convention really 
began on Saturday the Ist when the 
advance guard of officials and those 
charged with preliminary arrange- 
ments arrived. Consultations on the 
golf links, several of the finest around 
Syracuse having been graciously 
made available, began early also and 
something will be said further along 
in this account concerning prizes and 
scores and select achievements in the 
mutual tournament. Sightseeing dur- 
ing the day and a musicale in the 
evening occupied the attention of 
those in Syracuse on Sunday the 2nd. 
On Monday, for most of the groups, 
the convention began in real earnest. 
The general theme was “Progress of 
Mutual Insurance”, with “Uniform- 
ity” as the topic most often discussed 
specifically. Much attention was di- 
rected toward standardization of 
practices and policies, this being a 
major activity of the farm groups 
particularly. 


As exemplifying the industry of 
the delegates, it should be noted that 
a number of breakfast meetings were 
held, replete with not only general 
conversation over steaming plates of 
cereal and ham and eggs, but with 
speeches of important. moment filling 
in before and after courses. A sur- 
prizingly large attendance turned up 


at these early gatherings, city folks 
somehow arriving at near sun-up, the 
same as their country cousins. Thus 
a large amount of work was started 
before it is usual for other types of 
conventions to begin. 

Noteworthy was the presence of a 
number of authorities from Federal 
Government departments giving 
counsel on banking, organization and 
other matters dealing particularly 
with uniformity and coordination for 
the best interests for both company 
and policyholder. Prominent among 
these addresses were those by Hon 
Edward H. Thompson, President of 
the Federal Land Bank of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; William H. 
Rowe, Economist of the Bureau of 
Economics, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Kenneth Hunter, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministrator, Washington, D. C.; and 
Dr. V. N. Valgren, Principal Agri- 
cultural Economist of the Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Excerpts from several of 
these and other speeches will follow 
in such detail as is practical in this 
running comment on the major as- 
pects of the convention. 

The National Association divided 
and sub-divided their meetings most- 
ly in the Farm Group, City and Town 
Group, Windstorm Group, Hail 
Group, and Automotive Group, with 
full programs in each of these sec- 
tions. Following out a_long-ad- 
herred-to policy, the meetings of 
these sections confined themselves to 
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factual and practical matters and 
avoided sensational controversies as 
to competition and competitive tac- 
tics of other types of companies. 
The strength of mutuals has been 
in working out the advantages of 
the mutual plan better, year after 
year, for policyholders, and their con- 
sistent progress toward this goal has 
been one of the results of the intel- 
ligent management of their conven- 
tions. For this reason there are few 
opportunities for front page stories 
to be developed for the newspapers 
and the insurance press. Which is 
hard on editors, but does indicate that 
the mutuals are steadily sawing 
wood. 


Having said this we hasten to cor- 
rect any implication that the conven- 
tion was simply a drab business pro- 
ceeding. Leave it to the men, of 
course, to get their incidental pleas- 
ure from golf and other means of 
rubbing elbows with their fellows in 
friendly groups here there and every- 
where about the corridors and in the 
city. The cement of friendship binds 
quickly in such an atmosphere, and 
thus the solidarity of the spirit of 
mutual insurance extends pretty 
much over all sections of the country. 


URTHERING this friendly in- 

terest were the special social activ- 
ities of the ladies. The Ladies Auxili- 
ary having a distinctive organization 
conduct a kind of junior convention 
of their own, with entertainment fea- 
tures, speeches, and business sessions, 
committee reports and informal dis- 
cussions. Beyond this the New York 
Committee saw to it that the ladies 
had ample opportunity to visit scenic 
spots about Syracuse, not neglecting 
the famous Krebs’ at Skaneateles, 
said to be one of the four premier 
eating places in America. Reports 
would seem to substantiate that the 
fact fully justified the reputation. 
Then there were shopping tours, in- 
spection of potteries and other indus- 
tries in operation, teas and receptions 
and finally the banquet, a very mo- 
dish and dressy affair with menu in 
semi-French, eloquent and humorous 
set addresses, Tisket, a Tasket tunes 
by an up-to-the-minute orchestra, 
and, not least, songs with the audi- 
ence all joining in. Something makes 
the mutual banquets all successful 
and this one of 1938 followed the 
same delightful pattern. Dancing 
afterward also engaged the attention 
of the youngsters present, the term 
literally taking in those from 16 to 
75. The social end of the convention 
was indeed well served, which means 
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another bow to the efficient commit- 
tees having these details in charge. 


A much appreciated feature was 
the issuance of the Daily Bulletin, 
which in effect was a tabloid news- 
paper containing up-to-the-minute 
items about the thousand-and-one 
happenings of the convention, in- 
cluding a directory of those regis- 
tered. This enterprise was under the 
efficient chairmanship of N. C. Flan- 
agin, Assistant Secretary of the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty of Chicago 
and prominent in the affairs of the 
Advertising Conference. Rosemary 
Harley of Moravia, New York, was 
associate editor in charge of supply- 
ing news of Ladies Activities, con- 
cerning which there was an abun- 
dance of pleasing items. 

While on the recreational items of 
the meeting, mention must be made 
of the boat trip on the nearby St. 
Lawrence, touring a large portion of 
the Thousand Island section. While 
this was a post-convention trip sched- 
uled on Thursday, after most of the 
formal sessions were over, its pleas- 
ures will be remembered as an im- 
portant part of this year’s mutual 
visit to New York state. Here again 
the convenience and comfort supplied 
by the genial and energetic hosts was 
heartily appreciated. The occurence 
of such opportunities is another rea- 
son for the popularity of conven- 
tions as the mutuals conduct them. 

Under the chairmanship of the va- 
rious committees the formal sessions 
proceeded with abundant success, but 
as before remarked, interest centered 
on technical or routine subjects too 
involved for detailed reporting. 


PEAKING as President of the 

Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, before one of the 
general meetings of the National As- 
sociation, L. G. Purmort, made a 
strong plea for standardization in all 
departments of the insurance busi- 
ness. Citing instances in past history 
showing growth of the practice of 
uniformity and development of more 
modern methods to meet modern con- 
ditions in the business generally, he 
urged all of the companies, even 
those of the smaller local type, to 
study the need for getting together on 
a uniform basis. 

Larger companies in the field of 
general writing competition, he said, 
have naturally paid more attention 
to standardization as a result of 


public demand and to assure their 
own security. No type of insurance 
can exist for itself alone and this 
lesson is being learned rapidly by all 





insurance carriers. Governmental 
agencies have formulated rules and 
regulations which are in the main for 
the real benefit of both the public 
and the companies, and throughout 
the business world the mutuals are 
being looked to more and more for 
sound insurance contracts, clearly 
stated, and backed by the best of 
service to the policyholder. 

Mr. Purmort referred to the ef- 
forts of states to promote uniformity 
through legislative and departmental 
action. He took up the reasons for 
the reluctance of some companies to 
alter methods that had been success- 
ful for many decades, but again he 
urged that all companies recognize 
that they must look 1938-1939 clear- 
ly in the face and endeavor to find 
methods, plans, ideas and practices 
having to do with fundamentals on 
which a timely approach can be made 
to further uniformity. 


T the general meeting on Mon- 

day night, beyond President 
Bishop’s address and officers reports 
mention of which will be made later, 
there was an address on “Mutual In- 
surance as a Desirable Field for the 
Young Man” by John L. Train of 
the Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and a paper on “Why I Chose 
Mutual Insurance” by Charles White, 
Assistant Secretary, Fremont Mut- 
ual Fire Insurance Company. 

Mr. Train went into the educa- 
tional programs of today especially 
as reflected in the courses of econom- 
ics and counselled young men to note 
how many fundamental theories of 
the past were being given less atten- 
tion than previously. Emphasis is 
being laid on distribution of more ad- 
vantages to larger groups of people. 
In carrying out this idea, the young 
man will find that mutual insurance 
is ideal for the purpose. The mutuals 
are forward looking, stressing pre- 
vention of losses, and procedures that 
will benefit communities as a whole. 
The young man will discover a wide 
field for individual initiative in solv- 
ing the problem of promoting mutual 
insurance. 

Mr. White developed the history 
of mutual companies, reciting their 
achievements and record of stability 
and analyzed the reason why they 
will assume an even more important 
place in the business life of the fu- 
ture. He expressed his personal sat- 
isfaction as a young man in being 
connected with such a growing and 
public spirited institution. 

















Lg naionntengre Bishop’s address at 
the same meeting contained the 
following sound comments: 

‘When we contemplate the history 
relative to the origin and progress 
of Mutual Insurance, we must be 
impressed by the fact that it is no 
experiment, that it has earned a real 
place in the economic structure of 
our country. 

“Consider that one member com- 
pany of this Association: The Phila- 
delphia Contributionship has been in 
active business since 1752. Consider 
that we have in our Association 
twenty-five companies more than a 
century old, and several more com- 
panies are approaching the century 
mark. In addition, I might mention 
that there are sixteen non-member 
century old mutual companies. That 
the State Association under whose 
auspices we are being entertained is 
fifty-seven years old. That this is the 
43rd Annual Meeting of our National 
Association, and we must be im- 
pressed with the soundness of our 
cause. 

“The theme of this convention is 
‘Progress of Mutual Insurance.’ 
From the seed planted in 1752 there 
has grown a great organization which 
numbers today after the changing 
scenes of the long period of years 
more than two thousand five hun- 
dred companies. Progress in number 
is not all. Probably a number equal to 
10% of the population of the United 
States are mutual policyholders. The 
service rendered to these policyhold- 
ers by our mutual companies is in- 
estimable. As an economic proposi- 
tion more than $750,000,000 have 
been returned to policyholders in 
savings of the cost of their insurance 
in the past twelve years.*** 

“Our competitors let no oppor- 
tunity pass to spread the thought that 
theirs is the only stable form of in- 
surance. If we believe in ourselves, 
if we believe in our motive, if we 
would extend the benefits to be de- 
rived by our form, let us tell the 
world about it.*** 

“Benjamin Franklin and the pio- 
neers of mutual insurance builded 
well and the progress which has been 
made and is in process, justifies the 
belief that ours is a worthy effort 
and will go on.” ? 


Fh at the general session 
Harry P. Cooper, Secretary of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, gave a com- 
prehensive report of the activities of 
his organization during the past year. 
Of necessity much of this was of a 
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technical nature as in his specific 
comments on: Federal Problems, 
Uniform Windstorm Policy, Model 
Farm Mutual Bill, Hybrid Seed Corn, 
4H Clubs, Barn Fires, Electric 
Fences, Collateral Security — Corn 
Loans, Wheat Loans and Govern- 
ment Tenant Farms. 

However, there were many por- 
tions of his address of general in- 
terest, excerpts from which are be- 
low: 

“The past year has been a busy 
one. The missionary work of the As- 
sociation has taken representatives 
of the Association into new fields. 
Never before had this Association 
visited Texas, Oklahoma, or Ala- 
bama. In addition to this the Asso- 
ciation was represented in conven- 
tions in Illinois, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, California and Idaho. The 
Association was represented in the 
American Institute of Cooperation, 
National Fire Protection Association 
Annual Meeting, National Fire Waste 
Council, United States Chamber of 
Commerce Annual Meeting and many 
other conventions and gatherings. As 
many individual mutuals were visited 
as time and opportunity would per- 
mit. Various conferences have been 
held in Washington with govern- 
mental Bureaus and Departments.*** 

“The work of the committee rec- 
ommending an investment policy for 
mutuals having assets of $100,000 or 
less has been completed. Its report 
is now available. That committee 
consisted of Mr. James S. Kemper, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mr. Harry F. 
Gross, Des Moines, Iowa; and Mr. 
Burton S. Flagg, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. Their recommendations are 
sound. They merit the serious con- 
sideration of those having funds to 
invest regardless of the amount.*** 

“There ought to be no conflict or 
ill will between the various groups 
or classes of mutuals. Their inter- 
ests are common. Their methods of 
business may differ. They may insure 
different hazards. They may operate 
under different laws. All real mutuals 
are actuated by the same unselfish 
spirit and are operated for a com- 
mon purpose. Therefore, there ought 
to be no conflict between them. 

“The desirable advantages and con- 
cessions which have accrued to all 
because of the modest, faithful farm 
mutual, should not be overlooked or 
underestimated. Its reputation is 
above reproach. I have heard many 
supervising officials commend _ this 
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class of mutuals in glowing terms. 
Never yet have I found one who 
spoke otherwise concerning them.*** 

“During the year the membership 
was increased from 817 companies to 
830 companies and next year we 
may report a thousand members.*** 


“Mutual insurance has traveled a 
long and tedious road. It has en- 
countered and conquered resourceful 
and often unscrupulous competition. 
Legislative and other difficulties have 
beset its pathway. Distressed business 
and other conditions have produced 
their problems. It has weathered de- 
pressions and conflagrations. Let us 
continue to meet the challenge of 
these changing times.” 

At the special luncheon meeting 
on Monday, Edward H. Thompson, 
President of the Federal Land Bank 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, said he 
saw a bright future for farmers in 
the northeastern states, and praised 
“their good land, agricultural ability 
and sterling character.” “Insurance 
men generally,” he declared, “should 
learn a lesson from the recent New 
England hurricane in that their serv- 
ice should include pointing out the 
dangers of windstorms to property 
owners.” It was pointed out that of 
the first 529 losses reported to the 
Springfield Federal Land Bank, only 
one was insured. He stated that one 
billion feet of timber had been blown 
down in New Hampshire alone. 

He disclosed the satisfying in- 
formation that his bank and the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation of 
Springfield have contracts with 1,- 
000,000 farmers in the northeastern 
section of the country. Of the 80,- 
000 policies in their files 55% are 
issued by mutuals. 


FEATURED speaker at the gen- 

eral meeting on Wednesday was 
Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York. 
ile made an urgent plea for har- 
mony in the insurance world. Sev- 
eral paragraphs from his remarks 
are quoted below: 

“T have little patience with those 
in the mutual field who decry the 
stock companies or with the officials 
of stock companies who campaign 
against mutual insurance. There is 
need for both, there is ample room 
for both to grow and flourish. The 
presence of two types of manage- 
ment, for that is really what it is, is 
wholesome and brings into the busi- 
ness a certain amount of keen com- 
petition which has a tendency to 
keep the insurance business on its 
toes,” said Mr. Pink. 
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“The presence of stock and non- 
stock companies is beneficial to the 
assured because they profit from the 
progress resulting from competition. 
The factory mutuals, for instance, 
pioneered in expert engineering ad- 
vice and inspection service to their 
member policyholders and the great 
work they did not only decreased 
hazards of industries insured with 
them, and increased the safety of the 
employees of those industries, but 
led to the formation of the Factory 
Insurance Association by the stock 
companies which has also played an 
important part in the safety cam- 
paign. Thus competition resulted in 
increased safety and lower insurance 
costs for a greater portion of the 
public. 

“It would be as impossible to say 
whether the stocks are better than 
the mutuals or the mutuals better 
than the stocks as it would be to de- 
termine whether red is a better color 
than blue. Each type has its work to 
do in its own way. It is just as bad 
for the mutuals and the stocks to be- 
little and bedevil each other, thus 
calling down doubt and distrust on 
the whole industry, as it is for a 
political party to wage a primary 
fight, based on name calling, per- 
sonalities and recrimination, before a 
general election. 

“There is plenty of business for 
all. Despite the great advance that 
insurance has made in the last quarter 
century there are still many fields to 
conquer and we are only at the 
threshold of business development. 
30th branches of the insurance busi- 
ness should endeavor to improve the 
service, extend the boundaries of in- 
surance and secure new business 
rather than merely take it away from 
one another.” 

The Automotive Group held meet- 
ings on three days with an impres- 
sive agenda. E. W. Sawyer, Assist- 
ant General Counsel of the Liberty 
Mutual of Boston, was in the chair 
and further contributed to the suc- 
cess of this section of the convention 
by his address on “Frontiers of Lia- 
bility Insurance.” Among other fea- 
tured papers was the contribution of 
Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard of Colum- 
bia University on “Insurance Educa- 
tion.” Excerpts from these two 
speeches will be found in consider- 
able detail on other pages of this 
issue. 

The Improved Risk Mutuals, the 
Mill and Elevator Mutuals and other 
groups met to consider their own 
particular problems and the various 
boards went into executive sessions 
to determine policies and O.K. sun- 
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dry programs and activities. The gen- 
eral impression one could gather 
from the attitude of those who came 
out of these sessions was that mu- 
tual insurance was doing exceedingly 
well. 

Most of the deliberations of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies were executive, not that 
the subjects discussed were so secret 
as that they were not of general in- 
terest for an open meeting. On 
Wednesday there was the report of 
the National Councillor by Alfred 
H. Nash, President of the Abington 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Abington, Massachusetts, and ad- 
dresses on “Insurance and Credit” by 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, New York City ; “What 
Public Relations Can Do for Insur- 
ance,” by Arthur E. Hartzell; “Here 
and There on the Subject of Insur- 
ance,” by Alfred M. Best; “Revision 
of the Standard Fire Insurance Pol- 
icy” by Chase M. Smith, General 
Counsel, National Retailers Mutual 
of Chicago. Mr. Best spoke only 
briefly but gave some sound observa- 
tions on methods of judging the sta- 
bility of companies. Mr. Smith fur- 
ther developed the excellent ideas con- 
tained in previous speeches on the 
Fire Policy, the text of which has 
recently been published in this Jour- 
nal. Excerpts from the talk of Mr. 
Heimann are on another page. 


FFICERS of the National Asso- 
ciation including those elected 
at the convention are: 


A. E. Anderson, Pres..Cottonwood, Minn. 
LaDoyt G. Purmort, Vice-Pres......... 
eR re eee Van Wert, Ohio 
Harry P. Cooper, Sec...Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harry P. Cooper, Jr. Asst. SEc........004 
peg ne ce Ne Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank B. Fowler, Treas. . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank Bishop, Past Pres. Ex-Officio.... 
Leip A SO eye Pawtucket, R. I. 
W. E. Straub, National Councillor U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce....Lincoln, Neb. 


DrrecTtoRS—TERM Exprrinc 1941 
Homer J. Ferguson..... McPherson, Kans. 
Henry DB. GHW... is ccececscs Lititz, Pa. 
Harry Harrison......... Worcester, Mass. 
B.A PAE ciacescasoas Hastings, Mich. 
Gr 9. GUAGE. vcacc sc deus Lockport, N. Y. 

DrrEctoRS—TERM Expririnc 1939 
Thomas G. McCracken....... Chicago, IIl. 
a err Des Moines, Ia. 
fe oe See Lincoln, Neb. 
S. 2 Savannah, Ga. 
SP I ee bn teckvent Covington, Ohio 

DIrRECTORS—TERM Exprirtnc 1940 
Tene A, SAE se so swe gee Columbia, Mo. 
3. Sees 2 kc cass Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ae Arr Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Pavey L, Ghee. 6. 5 <cesca Des Moines, Ia. 
}. J. Pituperald. «..6.<«- Indianapolis, Ind. 





DEPARTMENTAL DIRECTORS 
W. E. Sawyer, Columbus, O...Automobile 
Frank P. Tucker, Albany, N. Y........ 
AE EA Sark RS. City and Town 
Fred C. Cromer, Los Angeles, Cal... Farm 
Robert A. Barbour, Pittsfield, Mass..... 
Rear arpa ern ot Federation 
Gordon A. Bubolz, Appleton, Wis..... Hail 
C. S. McElwain, Cameron, Mo.. Windstorm 
Burton S. Flagg, Andover, Mass....... 
eee Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. of N. E. 
W. B. Munnikhuysen, Bel Air, Md.... 
deeeeaeane East Fed. of Mutual Ins. Cos. 
M. A. Terpening, Syracuse, N. Y....... 
wge re epee Federation of Grange Mutuals 


The Federation officers and the 
Governing Board, including its new 
members are: 


RE eT L. G. Purmort 
Vice-President.......sccceecs L. H. Baker 
Secretary-Treasurer......... A. V. Gruhn 


GOVERNING BoarRD 
Robert A. Barbour E. J. Brookhart 
C. E. Twitchell C. M. Hutchison 
R. R. Nelson M. D. L. Rhedes 
Frank Bishop H. E. Stone 
E. E. Wehman, Jr. Ed K. Collett 


(jours among those attending 
were favored with just the right 
kind of weather for snappy play, and 
the Drumlins Country Club course 
was praised for its beauty, its inter- 
esting difficulties, and its challenge to 
mountain climbing abilities furnished 
by several of the holes. Results: 

Low gross was won by S. L. Baker 
of Lansing, Michigan, with an 81. 
D. T. Robinson of Edmeston, New 
York, won low net with a 68. Ben C. 
Vine of Alton, Illinois, won the 
match play against par with 9 perfect 
holes on his card. Blind bogey win- 
ners were H. Alton Chaffee of New 
York City whose 104 took the first 
prize, E. S. Shartzer of Utica, New 
York, who lost the toss and won the 
second prize with his 104 and Chase 
M. Smith of Chicago who took third 
prize with 103. 

John. F. Winn of Utica, New 
York, showed an uncanny skill on the 
greens with only 25 putts for his 
round and thereby annexed a hand- 
some prize for himself. E. J. Brook- 
hart, Celina, Ohio, also showed his 
adeptness at the short game with 28 
putts. W. S. Rutledge of Des 
Moines, Iowa, won the prize for most 
birdies with two holes under par. 

First flight winners were: H. G. 
Kemper, Chicago, Illinois, low gross 
with an 84; Geo. L. Rowe of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, low net with a 75, and 
Eugene Arms of Chicago who scored 
most pars having 7 holes in the regu- 
lation figures. 

H. C. Lee of Chicago took the low 
gross honors in the second flight, K. 
T. Cobb of Syracuse won low net 
with a 76 while H. A. Smith won 
the prize for most pars with 5. 

Hal. W. Byers of Des Moines, 

















Iowa, won low gross in the third 
flight with an even 90. Low net was 
won by Karl E. Greene of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, with a 74 while C. C. 
Hunter’s 6 pars were good enough 
to win this Moravia, New York, golf- 
er the award for the greatest number 
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of holes played in regulation figures. 
In fourth flight top honors went to 
Paul W. Purmort of Van Wert, 
Ohio, whose 98 took the low gross 
prize. Low net won by S. F. Coffin 
with a 78. B. S. Flagg had the most 
pars with 2. 


MUTUAL AD-SALES CONFERENCE 


en importance which the adop- 
tion of scientific methods for the 
training of sales representatives is as- 
suming in the field of insurance— 
with its corollary that former rule- 
of-thumb training will no longer do 
—took rank as the major topic of 
discussion at the eighth annual Mu- 
tual Insurance Advertising-Sales 
Conference, held recently at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in conjunction with the 
annual conventions of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies and the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
The Conference enlists in its mem- 
bership the advertising and sales ex- 
ecutives of most of the major mutual 
fire and casualty insurance compa- 
nies. 

Among other topics which came 
in for considerable discussion from 
both floor and platform were direct 
mail campaigns, advertising budgets, 
reduction of advertising waste, and 
the use of magazine advertising by 
individual companies. The. Confer- 
ence’s annual luncheon was addressed 
by James E. Gheen, New York pub- 
lic relations counsellor. 

Named president for the coming 
year was Paul W. Purmort, adver- 
tising manager of the Central Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, of Van Wert, Ohio. W. C. 
Sampson, vice-president of the Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis., 
was chosen vice-president. Fred W. 
Lahr, advertising manager of the In- 
diana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

An outstanding feature of the Con- 
ference was the assembling of the 
largest and most comprehensive dis- 
play of insurance advertising ever 
brought together, with the exhibits— 
confined to the mutual companies— 
ranging from national newspaper and 
magazine campaigns on down. 

A jury of three prominent adver- 
tising experts made awards in sev- 
enty-six classifications, with the Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wausau, Wis., and the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion of Seattle tying for top honors 
with ten first awards each. The 
awards by companies, which were 
well-distributed among those organ- 


izations which entered comprehen- 
sive exhibits, were: 
FARM COMPANIES 

Alliance Cooperative Ins. Co., Honorable 
Mentions—1; Associated Cooperative Fire 
Insurance Co., Second Awards—l; Auto 
Owners Insurance Co., First Awards—2, 
Honorable Mentions—2; Buckeye State 
Mutual Ins. Assn., Honorable Mentions— 
1; Citizens Fund Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Second Awards—1, Honorable Mentions— 
1; Citizens Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Honor- 
able Mentions—l1; Farm Bureau Mutual 
Ins. Companies (Columbus) First Awards 
—1l; Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Assn., 
First Awards—l, Honorable Mentions—1; 
Indiana Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., First 
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Awards—1l, Second Awards—1, Honorable 
Mention—1; Indiana Union Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., First Awards—2; Second Awards 
—1; Lititz Agricultural Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., First Awards—l; National Citizens 
Mutual Ins. Co., Second Awards—1; Pio- 
neer Reserve Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Second 
Awards—2; Scandinavian Mutual Fire Ins. 
Assn., Second Awards—1; Shelby Mutual 
Plate Glass and Casualty Co., Second 
Awards—1, Honorable Mentions—1; State 
Farm Mutual Ins. Companies (Blooming- 
ton) First Awards—1, Second Awards—1, 
Honorable Mentions—2; State Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., (Flint, Mich.) First Awards—2, 
Second Awards—1. 
ALLIANCE COMPANIES 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., First 
Awards—1, Second Awards—5, Honorable 
Mentions—3; Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Ins. Co., First Awards—1l, Second 
Awards—3, Honorable Mentions—2; Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability Ins. Co., First 
Awards—10, Second Awards—9, Honor- 
able Mentions—6; Federal Hardware & 
Implement Mutuals (Hardware Dealers 
Division) First Awards—4, Honorable 
Mentions—2; Federal Hardware & Imple- 
ment Mutuals (Hardware Mutual Divi- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Frontiers of Liability Insurance 


Excerpts from an Address before the Mutual Convention at Syracuse 


By E. W. SAWYER, 


ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


IFTY years ago industry begat 

liability insurance. The faltering 

steps of the carriers as they cau- 
tiously trod the unfamiliar path of 
employers’ liability insurance, soon 
became a confident march. That 
march has carried forward the fron- 
tiers of liability insurance faster and 
farther than has been accomplished 
in a like period by any other branch 
of insurance.*** 

To the extent which time will per- 
mit | purpose to review some of the 
major activities now in progress and 
some of the ideas now being consid- 
ered on the frontiers of liability in- 
surance. 

Let us turn first to the activities in 
the automobile insurance field. The 
first revision of the standard policy 
provision is now in process. There 
are many changes in the provisions 
but the most of them are editorial. 
The major substantive changes, with 
the exception of proposed additional 
provisions which I shall mention 
later, are the inclusion of coverage 
without charge of utility trailers used 
with private passenger automobiles, 
and the liberalizing of the definition 
of commercial use to meet more 
closely the needs of the insured. Both 
changes broaden the automobile cov- 
er. 

I suggested the possibilities of the 
use of a single limit of liability per 
accident rather than separate limits 
for bodily injury and for property 
damage liability. Since then a prece- 
dent has been established. The One 
Thousand Dollar Policy, promulgat- 
ed by the National Bureau of Casual- 
ty and Surety Underwriters, incor- 
porates that principle. This policy 
has little appeal to the automobile 
owner because the premium saving is 
small in relation to the sacrifice of 
protection, and because it affords no 
protection against the requirements 
of a financial responsibility law. It 
has little to recommend it to the car- 
rier because such appeal as it has is 
to the automobile owner of low eco- 
nomic status. Accident frequency is 
greater among operators of low earn- 
ing capacity. However, approval of 
a formula by which rates for bodily 
injury and property damage liability 
may be converted into a single rate 
for a blanket cover is a step in the 
right direction and opens the way for 


the development of blanket liability 
contracts. 

I also suggested consideration of a 
system of awards and penalties as a 
part of the rate structure, to stimu- 
late safe driving and to apportion 
more equitably the cost of insurance. 
During the past year much has hap- 
pened. The National Bureau brought 
forth its “Careful Driver Award 
Plan.” It would be unfair to criti- 
cize that plan before experience has 
proved its value or lack of it. It has, 
however, proved a disappointment to 
some of its sponsors insofar as it was 
expected to meet competition from 
mutual and non-conference compa- 
nies. 

e @ ® 


HE plan which has been prepared 

under the direction of the New 
York insurance department more 
nearly approaches what I had in mind 
in that it incorporates both the award 
and the penalty in the rate structure. 
Under this plan the insured with a 
clear record for two years, or the 
first twenty-one months of the two 
years prior to the effective date of 
the policy to be precise, enjoys a pre- 
ferred rate which is the lowest rate 
obtainable. Those whose records are 
not clear for the rating period pay 
the preferred rates increased by pen- 
alty percentages. There are two 
grades of penalty. The plan is actu- 
arily computed upon past experience 
to produce the same aggregate pre- 
mium which would have been pro- 
duced under the customary procedure. 
All rating is prospective. 

The business is fortunate in having 
New York try a plan on this basis. 
If there is merit in the idea it can 
be brought out under the careful 
supervision of the New York depart- 
ment. If the plan is a failure in New 
York, we may discard the idea as be- 
ing impractical in application. 

The problem in the automobile in- 
surance field which is of greatest im- 
portance is the uncompensated injury. 
It is generally agreed that protection 
of assets by liability insurance is an 
appeal which can never materially in- 
crease the present percentage of in- 
sured automobiles. For practical pur- 
poses we may consider that more 
than two-thirds of the automobiles on 
our highways are not insured and 


that two-thirds of the unfortunate 
victims of automobile accidents are 
without adequate remedy. This sit- 


uation has dynamite in it. It is a 
more serious social problem than 
that which led to the adoption of 
workmen’s compensation acts. It has 
in it transitory elements which offer 
a plausible argument for Federal 
action. The close relationship be- 
tween supervision of automobiles and 
operators and supervision of financial 
responsibility offers plausible argu- 
ments for state insurance.*** 


Here Mr. Sawyer developed the 
thought that compulsory insurance 
should be looked squarely in the face 
with the avowed purpose of meeting 
its challenge constructively. He like- 
wise urged close consideration of al- 
ternative plans that have been sug- 
gested. 

Also in this section of the address 
mention was made of the problems 
occasioned by the trend toward the 
inclusion of occupational disease in 
workmen’s compensation acts, and by 
the movement to provide compensa- 
tion benefits to employees and execu- 
tive officers not entitled to such bene- 
fits now. 


On the frontier of miscellaneous 
public liability insurance a plan has 
been suggested which is somewhat 
revolutionary. It contemplates a con- 
solidation of all the miscellaneous 
covers, through changes in manual 
rules and the adoption of standard 
provisions, into five covers. The plan 
is now pending before the proper 
committees of the National Bureau 
and the American Mutual Alliance. 

Under this plan, if adopted, a 
carrier may use one public liability 
policy affording, on the plan of an 
all-cover automobile policy, the five 
covers, or any combination of them, 
or it may use separate policies. The 
five covers will be (1) premises and 
operations, (2) elevators, (3) ve- 
hicles, (4) products and (5) con- 
tractual. Owners’ protective and con- 
tractors’ protective covers will cease 
to exist as covers, the liability being 
included in the premises and opera- 
tions cover. A change in the pre- 
mium provision will permit collection 
of proper premium for such exposure 
as exists. The same is true of extra- 
ordinary alterations and_ repairs. 
Demonstration and installation will 
be automatically covered, and the 
rates will be adjusted for the classes 
of operations in which exposure war- 
rants a charge. The products cover 
will include a completed business op- 
eration as a product of the business. 


Several carriers are experimenting 














with blanket liability policies. There 
is little reason to doubt that soon lia- 
bility insurance will be written on a 
basis which will cover all of the lia- 
bility which exists, and that a proper 
method of measuring exposure with 
one rate base will be found. Until we 
can cover all liability hazards and 
concentrate upon accident prevention 
as a means of reducing insurance 
cost, we are neglecting our opportu- 
nity to advance the public liability 
frontier. 


NE of the advantages of the 
proposed plan is the ease with 
which. the comprehensive public lia- 
bility policy can be converted into a 
blanket policy if the insured chooses 
to purchase insurance under all five 
of the new covers or under such of 
them as apply to his business. The 
blanket endorsement would cover au- 
tomatically new locations and new 
hazards of loss, and would blanket 
the interstices between the five spe- 
cific covers. 

For years every change made in 
liability insurance, whether to meet 
a requirement of statute law or to 
create a cover for a new hazard, has 
added to the complexity of the busi- 
ness. This is true both of automobile 
liability and miscellaneous _liabil- 
Raa 

This has prompted the recommen- 
dation of the drafting committee in 
proposing the revision of the miscel- 
laneous liability covers. 

A similar simplification of automo- 
bile insurance could be affected if we 
would abandon the idea that we must 
underwrite our business by provi- 
sions in the policy contract. If we 
were willing to let the policy cover 
the use of the automobile and to de- 
pend upon our underwriters to select 
desirable business, we could make 
rapid strides toward simplification 
of automobile insurance. For ex- 
ample, we could depend upon the in- 
sured’s statements, at least until he 
proved unreliable, charge the proper 
premium for the use of the automo- 
bile which he contemplates, and per- 
mit the policy to cover any use of 
the automobile.*** 

The attack upon our frontiers by 
our friendly enemies, the lawyers, 
seems to be abating except in a few 
states. The agreement reached be- 
tween representatives of the insur- 
ance companies and the committee of 
the American Bar Association estab- 
lishing a board to consider and to ne- 
gotiate settlement of individual com- 
plaints should have a far-reaching 
psychological effect upon the opinion 
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of members of state, county and local 
bar associations. There is yet danger 
of ill-considered action by minority 
groups but we have some reason for 
believing that many lawyers who 
have heretofore taken no interest in 
the drives against lay adjusters, are 
now impressed with the irreparable 
harm which can result to the legal 
profession from a continuance of un- 
reasonable activities.*** 

There is much we can do to meet 
the unauthorized practice drive 
against lay adjusters. One step is to 
eliminate from the practices of our 
adjusters and from our handling of 
claims those actions not essential to 
adjustment which furnish a cause for 
complaint by the lawyers.*** 

Surveying activities on all fron- 
tiers of liability insurance, one must 
be impressed with the necessity of a 
broader vision then we have hereto- 
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fore customarily exercised. The prin- 
ciple that insurance is affected with 
a public interest means more today 
than ever before.*** 

We should make every effort to 
offer to the public insurance against 
everything insurable. If the insured 
wishes less protection for a smaller 
premium, he should be permitted to 
make the choice. We should not 
adopt as standard less than complete 
protection and then try to sell addi- 
tional protection to bring our stand- 
ard coverage up to full protection. 

We should keep in constant touch 
with the needs of the insuring public 
and anticipate those needs.*** 

Above all we should take the peo- 
ple into our confidence, teach them 
what they should know about this 
business of ours which is affected 
with an interest in their behalf. We 
should cultivate our market. 


Inter-Company Cooperation 


Excerpts from an Address before the Mutual Convention at Syracuse 
By DR. V..N. VALGREN 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HI word cooperation is by some 

dictionaries at least listed as an 

antonym of competition. This 
implies, of course, that these two 
words have an opposite meaning from 
one another. From this it might be 
inferred that if we have competition 
between companies we can not at the 
same time have inter-company coop- 
eration, and vice versa. Such a hasty 
conclusion is obviously incorrect. Co- 
operation and constructive competi- 
tion can and do operate together. In 
fact it is my view that for best re- 
sults in the insurance business as well 
as in other human activity, both must 
be present. Effective inter-company 
cooperation is required to keep com- 
petition in constructive channels, as 
well as to meet numerous other prob- 
lems that affect all or many compa- 
nies in the group. 

As an example of the constructive 
force of competition when tempered 
and directed by effective cooperation, 
may be cited one of the outstanding 
industrial developments of our own 
day, namely, the automotive field. 
Such improvement as has occurred 
in this field of mechanical devices 
for human and material transporta- 
tion and for tractive power, has be- 
yond doubt been greatly stimulated 
and accelerated by competitive 
forces. The competing automotive 
manufacturers have nevertheless co- 
operated in an organized way for im- 
proved roads, for laws and ordi- 
nances deemed favorable for their 


business, for building up a friendly 
public opinion, and for other ends 
that tended to promote the industry 
as a whole. 

As an illustration, on the other 
hand, of unrestrained and _ suicidal 
competition that may develop in the 
absence of sane cooperation, let me 
remind you of the way in which 
lightning rods were made and mar- 
keted a generation ago. The evil and 
destructive effects of the unscrupu- 
lous methods employed by many 
lightning rod promoters still linger 
in certain localities to plague honest 
manufacturers and salesmen of this 
highly useful device. 


In the insurance field itself might 
be cited the episode described by A. 
F, Dean in an article written in 1901 
and reprinted in the widely known 
book, “Yale Readings in Insurance, 
Fire and Marine,” which was com- 
piled many years ago by Professor 
Lester W. Zartman of Yale Univer- 
sity. Mr. Dean’s article or chapter 
in this book, seems to me of such in- 
terest in this connection that I shall 
quote from it at some length. 

“Thirty years ago”, says Mr. Dean in 
this article which, as already indicated, he 
wrote in 1901, “farm property formed a 
much larger proportion of our aggregate 
national wealth than it does today. * * * 

“Every company wrote farm business 
freely through its local agents, under the 
same liberal conditions as other classes of 
property. The volume of farm business and 
its exceptional desirability led some man- 
agerial genius to conceive the idea that he 
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could largely increase the premiums of his 
company from this source by sending out 
traveling solicitors through the country 
districts, after the manner of the lightning- 
rod, chain-pump, and patent-churn people. 
As these solicitors were selected for their 
glibness and push, rather than for their 
character or knowledge of the business, and 
as neither their judgment nor honesty could 
be trusted, the plan was adopted of taking 
payment in notes instead of cash. An 
elaborate application containing a cut-throat 
warranty was prepared, under which the 
assured surrendered every equitable right, 
and became responsible for any over-valua- 
tion of his property ; and to make assurance 
doubly sure every policy contained a printed 
stipulation that the company should be 
liable for only three-fourths of any loss 
that might occur.” 

After some further explanation of 
the plan Mr. Dean continues : 

“These tramp solicitors were, as a rule, 
ignorant, unscrupulous adventurers. They 
were paid by a percentage of the premiums, 
and it was, of course, to their interest to 
make as large a sale of indemnity to every 
buyer as possible regardless of his actual 
needs. The companies themselves could 
afford to be indifferent to the amount of 
insurance a man procurred, as misrepre- 
sentstions in application could be used to 
deny liability, and in any event, the assured 
could not collect more than three-fourths 
of his actual loss. In time, the adjustment 
of losses revealed the full iniquity of this 
plan, and in every farming community fire 
insurance came to be regarded as a swindle. 
Of the hundreds of fire institutions then 
doing business, not over four or five at 
most were implicated. Nineteen companies 
out of twenty vainly protested at the 
buccaneering methods of these so-called 
farm companies, believing they would bring 
the entire business into reproach and sub- 
ject it to inimical legislation. These appre- 
hensions were well founded. The industry 
of fire insurance became non grata in every 
state where the farmers had the controlling 
voice in legislation, and the entire insur- 
ance community has been made to suffer 
ever since for the sins of a few unprin- 
cipled adventurers.” 

To this unscrupulous splurge in 
farm insurance by a few of the stock 
companies in the early seventies of 
the past century, Mr. Dean directly 
ascribes the wave of hostile legisla- 
tion against fire insurance compa- 
nies that subsequently developed in 
many of the agricultural States.*** 

Following the period to which Mr. 
Dean refers, such cut-throat and fla- 
grantly unethical competition as he 
charges against a limited number of 
the companies of that day, has in 
part at least been barred by strength- 
ened State supervision. But inter- 
company cooperation has played an 
important part in such improvement 
as has occurred. To some extent the 
needed control on the part of the 
State has itself been fostered by co- 
operation among the insurance com- 
panies. 

In any case we find today a large 
amount of cooperation among com- 
panies within their own type or 
group, and occasionally also between 
rival groups of companies. Such co- 
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operation, while reflecting mainly an 
enlightened self-interest on the part 
of the companies, usually also bene- 
fits the public. It should be further 
strengthened and broadened. The 
glaringly crude and unprincipled 
form of competition described by 
Mr. Dean has been largely eliminated. 
But much shortsighted competition 
of a destructive rather than a con- 
structive nature, still remains in the 
insurance field.*** 


OR the first half century or more 

of the existence of farm mutuals 
there are no records, so far as I am 
aware, of any organized inter-com- 
pany cooperation among them. Farm 
mutuals, as many of you know, be- 
gan to appear about 1820. By 1875 
about 450 of the existing farm mu- 
tuals were in operation. During the 
next 25 years new companies of this 
kind were organized very rapidly. In 
fact the closing quarter of the cen- 
tury added nearly 1,000 to the num- 
ber of such companies. By 1900, 
1,425 out of the 1,941 farm mutual 
fire insurance companies that are in 
business today, were already on the 
map. That there was a significant 
connection between the episode de- 
scribed in the Dean article from 
which I have quoted, and the rapid 
increase in farm mutuals that set in 
shortly after 1870, can scarcely be 
doubted. 

The beginning of organized inter- 
company cooperation among the farm 
mutuals through State associations, 
also follows quite closely the episode 
described by Dean. During the three 
years, 1879-1881, State associations 
of farm mutuals were organized in 
Ohio, Iowa, Illinois and New York. 
By 1900 such State associations had 
been formed also in New Jersey, 
Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Indiana, and Kan- 
sas. Since 1900 similar State asso- 
ciations have been organized in 15 
additional States making a present 
total of 27 such associations.*** 

_ The State associations have been 
important factors in breaking down 
narrow provincialism among their 
member companies and in bringing 
about concerted action for their gen- 
eral improvement. They have not 
eliminated competition among their 
members, but they have helped to 
place it on a proper plane. In certain 
States, it is true, many of the farm 
mutuals restrict their operations to 
the home county where they com- 
pete mainly with stock companies 
and have little if any direct mutual 
competition. Even in such cases, 





however, a certain form of indirect 
competition with other mutuals usu- 
ally exists, and is in fact strength- 
ened by the State association. Each 
company is encouraged to strive for 
as good a record as that of adjoin- 
ing companies, and, if possible, to 
improve upon the records of its 
neighbors.*** 


Most of the improvements that 
that been made in State laws appli- 
cable to farm mutuals have been the 
result of inter-company cooperation 
among the organizations concerned. 
The early laws pertaining to such 
companies were often too restrictive 
in some of their provisions while on 
other points they failed to provide 
needed safeguards. Among the ham- 
pering provisions that have been 
amended in a number of States are 
those prescribing unduly small busi- 
ness territories and limiting too close- 
ly, if not prohibiting, advance assess- 
ments and reserves.*** 

In recent years the State associa- 
tions of farm mutuals have given 
special attention to standardizing the 
insurance forms and to some extent 
the operating methods of the farm 
mutuals. In a few States, notably, 
California, Michigan, North Dakota, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas, standardization of the 
policy form used by the farm mu- 
tuals is now reasonably complete. 
Kansas, Indiana, lowa and perhaps 
other States are well along in this 
standardization program. Most of 
the State associations elsewhere 
either have taken definite action look- 
ing toward a general standardization 
of forms and practices, or have com- 
mittees at work on this problem.*** 


In all groups of mutuals here rep- 
resented much has been accomplished 
through inter-company cooperation. 
In all groups there is no doubt room 
for further strengthening and broad- 
ening of such cooperation. Certainly 
this is true in the farm group with 
which I am somewhat more familiar 
than with the others. Competition 
among the mutuals themselves needs 
to be controlled and kept in construc- 
tive channels. The constant attacks 
of highly organized groups against 
all property and casualty mutuals 
can not be successfully met by a 
number of scattered, self-centered 
companies that refuse to work to- 
gether. In a business, like that of in- 
surance, which deals with future con- 
tingencies and a changing array of 
hazards, careful planning, constant 
watchfulness, and broad observation 
of developments, are urgently re- 
quired. Only by pooling the experi- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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National Safety Congress 
Holds Silver Jubilee 


HAT the crusade to make Amer- 

ica a safer place in which to live 

and work, inaugurated twenty- 
five years ago with the formation of 
the National Safety Council, is en- 
tering a new phase in which new and 
expert methods will be required to 
show continuing results in accident 
prevention proved the theme of the 
Silver Jubilee Safety Congress which 
drew thousands of safety experts to 
Chicago October 10-14. 


This keynote was struck at the 
opening general meeting of the mem- 
bership by Charles R. Hook, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, when he asserted: 
“Safety must now trade its broad 
axe for a surgeon’s scalpel’, and was 
carried through both the addresses in 
the general and specialized meetings 
which filled the four-day session. 


At the Congress’s conclusion D. D. 
Fennell, Chicago consulting engineer, 
was reelected president. New vice- 
presidents chosen were R. T. Solen- 
sten, New York, and Dr. Miller Mc- 
Clintock, Yale University traffic ex- 
pert. 

Vice-presidents reelected were C. 
W. Dempsey, Chicago; Frank H. 
Harrison, Chicago; Walter S. Pine, 
Hartford, Conn.; A. V. Rohweder, 
Duluth, Minn., and A. W. Whitney, 
New York. W. H. Cameron, Chi- 
cago, was renamed secretary and 
managing director. 

One of the more notable events of 
the Congress was the presentation to 
Louis DeRochemont, producer of 
the March of Time, New York, of 
the David S. Beyer Memorial Award 
of the Motion Picture Traffic Safety 
Committee. This organization annu- 
ally awards a suitable trophy for the 
motion picture in the general theat- 
rical field which best advances the 
cause of traffic safety. This year’s 
award was given for the short sub- 
ject, “Man at the Wheel”, which ap- 
peared as a section of the March of 
Time. 

That considerable progress is still 
being made in accident prevention 
was evident from latest statistical 
data collected by the National Safety 
Council, and made public during the 
Congress. It showed the following 
results : 

Deaths from all types of accidents 
during the first eight months of 1938 
were 61,500; down 12% from the 
same period last year, to account for 


a saving of 8,400 lives. Continuation 
of the current trend, it was pointed 
out, will make the 1938 accident 
death toll the lowest since 1933. 

The death total in motor vehicle 
accidents, from January to August, 
was 19,240—21% below the corres- 
ponding period of 1937—to make a 
saving of 5,070 lives. The decrease 
in deaths seemed not the result of less 
mileage, inasmuch as the national 
gasoline consumption for the seven- 
month period of 1938 was approxi- 
mately the same as for the first seven 
months of 1937. 

The improvement was national in 
scope; of forty-three states that re- 
ported their seven-month totals, de- 
creases were shown by thirty-eight. 
In the cities which reported the 
deaths were down 24%, a somewhat 
better record than was made in the 
rural areas. By age groups the de- 
crease was shown to be more than 
20% in the 5-14, the 15-24, and the 
25-64 groups. Deaths of children 
under five years of age declined 
13%; deaths of adults sixty-five 
years and older declined 17%. De- 
creases in pedestrian and non-pedes- 
trian deaths were about equal—both 
more than 20%. 


CCUPATIONAL accidents 

caused 11,600 deaths in the first 
eight months of 1938, down 1,700 
from the corresponding period of 
1937, with a decrease of about 13%. 
Reduction in employment is held to 
account partially for the improve- 
ment, but the fact that companies en- 
gaged in National Safety Council 
contests have reduced their accident 
frequency rates about 25% argues 
that organized safety work in indus- 
try is in part responsible for the de- 
crease in deaths. 

Accidents in the home—less spec- 
tacular but more difficult to prevent 
than those in industry or traffic— 
showed no improvement in the Janu- 
ary-August period, with the total of 
deaths about 2,100; this is the only 
class of fatal accidents to show no 
decrease. Available data indicated 
that fatal falls increased in 1938, but 
that there was a substantial decrease 
in fatal burns. 

Public accidents other than those 
involving motor vehicles accounted 
for 11,300 deaths in the first eight 
months of 1938, the 15% decrease 
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from last year’s first eight months 
meaning the saving of 2,000 lives. 
Railroad accident fatalities were 2,061 
for the first six months of 1938— 
down 18% from the six-month figure 
of 1937. Scheduled airplane accident 
deaths were twenty-nine for the first 
six months, the same as for the cor- 
responding period of 1937. 

A comprehensive statement of the 
principles and prospective future pro- 
gram of the National Safety Council 
was made at the Congress. It points 
out : “Accidents can be reduced. This 
fact has long been proved in industry 
—proved to the extent of 285,000 
lives saved in twenty-five years. It is 
being proved today on our streets 
and highways. The record has been 
continuously favorable since last No- 
vember. It has been proved for fif- 
teen years among elementary school 
children—with a 20% reduction in 
accidental deaths. These reductions 
did not occur by chance. We are con- 
vinced that they represent the nat- 
ural outgrowth of a quarter century 
of organized safety effort. We real- 
ize, however, that results so far 
achieved are small indeed compared 
with what can be accomplished when 
everyone realizes the seriousness of 
the accident problem and is willing 
to give complete cooperation in solv- 
ing it. 

“We accept what has been accom- 
plished as a challenge for the future. 
As we start our second quarter cen- 
tury we believe that, through the fol- 
lowing program of activities, the 
present toll of accidental deaths and 
injuries can be drastically reduced.” 

The program which the National 
Safety Council expects to follow 
will proceed upon five fronts—public 
safety, industrial safety, school safe- 
ty, home safety, and miscellaneous. 

The public safety program contem- 
plates up-to-date and uniform traffic 
laws, including standard drivers’ li- 
cense laws, accident reporting, road 
rules, signs and signals; fairer, firm- 
er, and more scientific enforcement 
of traffic laws through adequate po- 
lice forces and courts, both city and 
rural; personal obedience to traffic 
laws; a safety organization in every 
state, city, and community; safer 
highways; a traffic engineering de- 
partment in every city and state; 
safety training in all schools, with 
driving instruction for every high 
school student; regular and efficient 
inspection of all motor vehicles in 
properly equipped and manned test- 
ing stations; continuing research— 
statistical, engineering, and psycho- 
logical—into the cause and cure of 
accidents; and more complete enlist- 
ment of the public in the war against 
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accidents, through closer cooperation 
of safety workers with newspapers, 
radio stations, magazines, and other 
agencies, 

ee @« ® 


HE industrial safety program 

will sponsor further research into 
the causes of occupational accidents 
and diseases; make a sustained ef- 
fort to convince industrialists that 
the only way to stop accidents is to 
remove their causes; seek a safe 
working environment for all indus- 
trial operations; insist that safety be 
built into every machine before it is 
fit for use; encourage safety courses 
in engineering colleges and vocation- 
al schools, so young men entering 
industry may know the essentials of 
safety engineering, and safe operat- 
ing procedures; the staging of safety 
contests and other interest-arousing 
activities, but only as part of a year- 
round, comprehensive safety pro- 
gram; seek the active participation 
of more small businesses in the safe- 
ty movement; aid active cooperation 
on safety between federal and state 
officials, insurance companies, trade 
associations, engineering societies, in- 
dustrial magazines, labor organiza- 
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tions, and other agencies. 

A balanced program of safety edu- 
cation is to be sought in all schools, 
covering traffic, home, occupational, 
recreational and other hazards. Edu- 
cators will be assisted, in both the 
elementary and high schools, in the 
development of instructional and ac- 
tivity programs for safety. Other 
phases of the school safety program: 
driving instruction for every high 
school student; encouragement of 
teacher training for teachers in serv- 
ice aS well as students in training: 
increased responsibility by states for 
safety education in schools; coordi- 
nation of efforts of all agencies which 
are assisting schools in their. safety 
programs. 

More facts will be sought about 
home accidents and their causes. Rec- 
ommended are increased publicity 
about home accidents, efforts to seek 
the building of safer homes, regular 
inspections of homes, and a campaign 
to convince housewives of the im- 
portance of safety. 

In the miscellaneous field more in- 
formation will be sought on the farm 
accident problem, and safety activity 
will continue in the various transpor- 
tation fields. 


Twenty-Five Years of Safety 


Excerpts from an address 
By D. D. FENNELL 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
Delivered Before the Silver 
Jubilee Congress, Chicago, IIl. 
Oct. 10, 1938 


HE AMERICAN Safety enter- 
prise is a striking illustration of 

the fact that great social move- 
ments do not spring suddenly into 
being. In this Silver Jubilee Year of 
the National Safety Council we may 
like to believe that the Safety Idea 
came into the full bloom of world 
consciousness with a _ compelling 
beauty. But this is far from true, and 
it will be interesting for us to look 
back to a time when many men little 
understood how to make use of the 
Safety Idea when they had found it. 
For example, in the first decade of 
the century, the early conception of 
safety in industry was that all men 
must be forced to accept safe stand- 
ards of work. Employers’ liability 
and other laws were placed upon the 
statute books ; attempts were made to 
enforce rigid safeguarding measures ; 
and employers, themselves, drafted 
drastic safety rules for their employ- 
ees. The whole drift of thinking 
about safety was that both employ- 
ers and workers must be compelled 


to comply with prescribed safety reg- 
ulations, or suffer punishment for 
their failure. 

But after 
realize that 


a while men began to 
you cannot legislate a 
conscience; you cannot force the 
human heart. More and more indus- 
trial companies sought to influence 
their workers through measures of 
persuasion and safety education. As 
they understood the human mind bet- 
ter, they advanced far beyond the 
guide-rails of official safety regula- 
tions. Accident prevention was seen 
to be economically profitable, and 
some industries — particularly the 
larger ones—began to achieve an 
astonishing freedom from accidents. 
It was a time of great awakening; 
when inventive genius began to reg- 
ister in the field of safety. 

Yet the safety work of these in- 
dustries, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, state departments and other 
organizations was not co-ordinated. 
Each was moving along its own lines 
to success or failure; there was no 





common experience by which to 
profit. Not until a few far-seeing 
men brought about the first national 
conference of safety leaders, under 
the sponsorship of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engi- 
neers, in Milwaukee, did anyone 
realize that a co-operative association 
of national scope might be helpful in 
stopping accidents. 


Even then it seemed to many per- 
sons that the chief function of such 
an association should be to provide 
opportunity for meetings, for Con- 
gresses such as this today, at which 
safety leaders might confer and ex- 
change their experiences. But in the 
meetings ‘of the organization com- 
mittees the electric sparks of new 
ideas and new purposes began to 
appear. When the organization was 
formed, its chief declared purposes 
were: 


1. To promote the conservation of human 
life in the industries of the nation; 

2. To establish a “clearing house” of safety 
information available to all members; 

3. To encourage and promote throughout 

the country the organization of all those 

interested in safety work in affiliation 
with the National Council; 

To hold annual Congresses ; 

To assist in the practical standardiza- 

tion of safety devices, safe conditions 

and safe practices; 

6. To co-operate with and attain the as- 
sistance of all activities in the nation’s 
industry ; 

7. To participate in and aid other activities 
for the welfare of the industrial workers 
of the country. 


ane 


Hardly had these purposes and 
aims been set down on paper until 
they had to be expanded. At the 
same 1913 Congress, where the or- 
ganization was established, speakers 
pointed out that its name—the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Safety 
—was too narrow. Human safety 
was quickly recognized as a univer- 
sal problem. Within the year, in as- 
suming safety leadership in all fields, 
the new association was re-named 
“The National Safety Council.” 

The leaders saw that the very same 
causes which were producing deaths 
and injuries in industry were the 
causes which led to similar tragedies 
in the home, on the streets and high- 
ways, and all public places. As a log- 
ical corollary, the same methods and 
practices of safety that were proving 
effective in industry could be applied 
with equal success wherever acci- 
dents occurred. They dedicated the 
Council to universal safety effort. 


OW, if we had time, it would be 
profitable for us to trace, step 

by step, the developments and strug- 
gles of those early Council years. We 
would picture a small office in a great 











Chicago building where a hard-work- 
ing managing director labored with 
two assistants. We would remember 
that in the beginning there were only 
5 member companies in the Council, 
but we would see this number grow 
rapidly to hundreds, then thousands. 
We would see the expanding of serv- 
ice to members, the organization of 
accident cause studies, the compila- 
tion of accident statistics, the devel- 
opment of the “clearing house” of 
safety information, the constructive 
formulation of safe methods and safe 
practices of work, the preparation of 
safety codes, the publication of 
safety posters and a multitude of 
other informational and instructive 
pamphlets and publications. 


Membership in the Council entails 
upon the individual the obligation of 
service. Among the pioneers the eag- 
erness to save lives burned with a 
steady flame, and that enthusiasm for 
a personal part in safety work has 
been handed down to all members 
through the years. Regardless of the 
economic urge, which is a well-con- 
sidered part of accident prevention 
work, it is, nevertheless, because hu- 
man lives are involved and can be 
saved that most men spend their 
energies unstintedly in organized 
safety efforts. 

I do not believe that it is possible 
to find anywhere in the world today 
a parallel with the unique sectional 
and committee structure of the Coun- 
cil. Here are more than a thousand 
individuals, the pick of the able, 
broad-minded and_ sincere safety 
leaders of our country, who are or- 
ganized into special groups and com- 
mittees, each to initiate and carry on 
some definite phase of accident pre- 
vention activity. They are like trees 
in a forest, each separate, complete, 
firmly planted in purpose, but the 
whole spreading as far as eye can 
reach in one vast unit functioning for 
the benefit of human kind every- 
where. 

This sectional structure has come 
to us from the early years, steadily 
growing in size, ability and in 
achievement. The National Safety 
Council never could have reached its 
position in the world today, if it had 
not been for the united effort of this 
staunch body of devoted and capable 
men. 

Back of these volunteer leaders is 
the general membership of the Coun- 
cil. Today this membership has rep- 
resentation in almost every commu- 
nity of America. About 5,000 com- 
panies, associations, departments of 
government, and individuals are in- 
cluded in the membership. They 
comprise a cross-section of our na- 
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tional life dedicated to the great 
cause of accident prevention. 

In this membership are the thou- 
sands of companies, and the hun- 
dreds of cities and states that have 
accomplished so much in accident 
prevention. * * * 

Those far-seeing pioneers of the 
early years were most astute in de- 
termining another fundamental of 
Council organization. They decided 
that this must be strictly a co-opera- 
tive association, and that in pursuing 
its single purpose of preventing ac- 
cidental deaths and injuries, it must 
be a non-political and a non-profit 
organization. To these established 
characteristics | attribute the fact 
that throughout its life the Council 
has been singularly successful in en- 
listing the sympathy and the active 
co-operation of great numbers of 
other organizations, both national and 
local, * * * 

The Council today stands in a 
unique position. It is able, without 
questions of its motives, to advocate 
local regulations and ordinances, state 
and national laws and codes for 
safety. Supported by the vast fund of 
its statistical and other accident ex- 
perience, it can work closely with 
police departments, courts and other 
law enforcement agencies. It points 
today to a long record of accomplish- 
ment in helping to secure standard 
regulations and laws that are power- 
ful aids in reducing accident losses. 
eee 
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REAT things have been accom- 

plished in these twenty-five 
years. Is it not significant that except 
for two years—1917 and 1936—our 
accidental death rate has been lower 
every year since 1913 than it was 
that year. Is it not certain that the 
44 per cent reduction in occupational 
fatalities has resulted from organized 
safety work? 

But there is one result which, in 
my opinion, transcends all others. | 
refer to the fact that the world today 
is fast becoming “safety minded.” 
We know well in industrial and other 
safety organizations what that phrase 
means. | am convinced that among 
the majority of the people there has 
come to be felt a conscious and a 
definite attitude toward _ safety. 
There is a better understanding of 
the tragedy and the economic cost of 
accidents. There is a growing feeling 
as to the personal responsibility for 
accident losses. * * * 

Just as the pioneers of 1913 could 
not have foreseen the present na- 
tional scope of safety, so it is difficult 
for us to predict the course of the 
movement for the next twenty-five 
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years. We do believe—all of us— 
that there will be more and more 
progress. Certainly there will be no 
recession in safety achievements if 
you and I demonstrate the same de- 
votion and enthusiasm for the cause 
of safety which have been passed 
along to us from the founders of the 
movement, * * * 

You stand today in much the same 
position as did our safety pioneers 
twenty-five years ago, when they or- 
ganized the Council, and clasped 
hands, and exchanged experiences, 
and made new plans, and mutually 
resolved that in the coming year they 
would do their utmost to help save 
men and women and little children 
from the tragedy of accidents. 

Shall we not then on this occasion, 
rededicate ourselves so completely 
to this great Cause as that tor our 
posterity there will come a Golden 
Jubilee in which our fondest hopes 
for Universal Safety will be realized. 








Ad- Sales Awards 


(Continued from page 17) 

sion) First Awards—6, Second Awards—3, 
Honorable Mentions—2; Federal Hard- 
ware & Implement Mutuals (Minnesota 
Implement Division) First Awards—3, Sec- 
ond Awards—2, Honorable Mentions—2; 
kederal Mutual Fire Ins, Co., Honorable 
Mention—1; Fidelity Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Honorable Mentions—1; Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Ins. Co., First Awards 
—l1l, Second Awards—3, Honorable Men- 
tions—2; Hamilton County Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Honorable Mentions—l; Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Co., First Awards 

5, Second Awards—10, Honorable Men- 
tions—1; Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. 
Co., Honorable Mentions—1; Liberty Mu- 
tual Ins. Co., First Awards—4, Second 
Awards—1, Honorable Mention—1; Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Co., First Awards 
—8, Second Awards—4, Honorable Men- 
tions—7; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., 
First Awards—3, Second Awards—1, Hon- 
orable Mentions—5; Midland Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Honorable Mentions—2; Mill Mu- 
tuals Agency (Lansing) Second Awards 
—4, Honorable Mentions—2; Mill Mutuals 
Agency (Nashville> Honorable Mentions— 
1; Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. of IIli- 
nois. Honorable Mentions—1l; Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co. of Harrisburg, Second 
Awards—2; Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., First Awards—2, Second Awards—4, 
Honorable Mentions —7; Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association, First Awards— 
10, Second Awards—5, Honorable Men- 
tions—2; Pawtucket Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Second Awards—1; United Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., First Awards—1; Second Awards 
—2:; Honorable Mentions—1; Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., First Awards—3, Sec- 
ond Awards—2, Honorable Mentions—2. 











WANTED 


GENERAL AGENCY FIRE COMPANY 
Other Leading American and British Com- 
panies Successfully Operating Here For 
Many Years. 
QUINTANA & QUINTANA 
' Insurance—Exclusively 
Manzana De Gomez 534 Havana, Cuba 
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MISSOURI SUPREME COURT WEIGHS 
LAY ADJUSTER CASE 


ECISION of the puzzling ques- 

tion of the extent of the ex- 

clusive field covered by the 
term “the practice of law’—particu- 
larly as it relates to the adjustment 
of casualty insurance claims—is ex- 
pected to be made by the Missouri 
Supreme Court within the next few 
months. On September 27 that tri- 
bunal, its seven justices sitting en 
banc, heard oral arguments in the 
leading test case that has come to the 
courts on the question of whether 
casualty adjusters are invading the 
lawyer's field in adjusting claims— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
et al v. Clark et al—and took the mat- 
ter under advisement. 

The action has been followed close- 
ly by leaders of business and the Bar 
throughout the nation, in the expec- 
tation that it may set rules of law 
which will be applicable to all lines 
of business in which acts similar to 
those involved in claims adjustment 
are performed, such as filling in the 
blanks in contractual forms and set- 
tling disputes. It began more than a 
year ago when six mutual casualty 
insurance companies sought against 
the Missouri Bar Committee in the 
Circuit Court at Columbia, Mo., a 
declaratory judgment holding that a 
number of the routine activities of 
casualty adjusters do not constitute 
the practice of law. 


Judge W. M. Dinwiddie’s decision 
in the Circuit Court was largely ad- 
verse to the adjusters, in that it held 
the following six common activities 
to constitute the practice of law: 


1. Adjustment and settlement of claims 
against said companies’ insured, and 
negotiations with claimants in respect 
thereto. 

2. Selection and preparation of releases, 
covenants not to sue, and contracts or 
agreements for the settlement or com- 
promise of claims against the compa- 
nies’ insured, and other like documents 
affecting secular rights. 

3. Advising said companies or their in- 
sured of their, or his, legal rights. 

4. Appearances before the Workmen’s 

Compensation Commission of Missouri, 

together with the presentation of the 

legal rights of others therein, at formal 
or informal hearings before said Com- 
mission, or one of said Commission. 

Determination of whether or not said 

companies’ particular insurance contract 

covers a particular casualty of the in- 
sured. 

6. Determination of legal liability and the 
extent and nature thereof, for the com- 
pany, or the insured, or both. 


al 


His opinion was concurred in by 
one of the two advisory judges who 


sat with him throughout the trial— 
J. W. McAfee. The other advisory 
judge, E. M. Dearing, strongly up- 
held the contention of the insurance 
carriers that their adjusters were not 
engaging in the practice of law in set- 
tling claims, and in a vigorous dis- 
senting opinion held that it was 
against the interests of both the Bar 
and the public to give lawyers the re- 
quested monopoly of adjustment 
services. The case was thereupon ap- 
pealed to the Missouri Supreme 
Court by the insurance companies. 

At the Supreme Court hearing 
William S. Hogsett of Kansas City, 
as chief counsel for the insurance 
carriers, requested that the Circuit 
Court decree be reversed and the case 
remanded to the Circuit Court at Co- 
lumbia with instructions to grant the 
insurers a declaratory judgment in 
the form sought at the original trial 
there. Upholding of the lower court's 
decision was urged by William C. 
Becker, Columbia, and Clifford 
Langsdale, Kansas City, as counsel 
for the Missouri Bar Committee. 

Attorney Hogsett held, in his ar- 
gument to the Supreme Court, that 
at least three elements must be pres- 
ent before an activity can be termed 
the practice of law—the offender 
must hold himself out to the general 
public as prepared to serve it, he 
must act in a representative capacity 
for clients, and the activity involved 
must require legal skill as distinct 
from business skill. He asserted that 
none of these three elements is pres- 
ent in the adjustment of casualty 
claims as handled by the companies 
concerned in the suit. 

He pointed out that in all previous 
cases where courts have held that lay- 
men were engaging in the unauthor- 
ized practice of law, the laymen in- 
volved have been invading some field 
of activity within the long-established 
and recognized province of the law- 
yer, but that in the present case the 
situation is exactly reversed, and a 
Bar Committee is for the first time 
in any jurisdiction attempting to in- 
vade a field of activity occupied for 
more than two hundred years by lay- 
men. 

Held of great significance in the 
decision of the case are the social and 
economic questions involved, a factor 
which has been responsible for the 
interest which prominent attorneys 
and business men have taken in the 
case from its inception. The conten- 
tion is that lawyers’ groups in other 





states will attempt to apply in their 
own jurisdictions any precedent 
which the Missouri decision makes. 


HAT any rules of law set in such 

a decision must be applied to 
every individual affected by them, 
and that where a Bar Committee is 
charged with the making of such ap- 
plication it has no right of discretion 
in attempting to differentiate between 
one line of business activity and an- 
other proved an important aspect of 
Attorney Hogsett’s argument. He 
pointed to a survey of trade groups 
made in connection with the original 
trial which showed that the decision 
could affect millions of laymen now 
engaged in businesses requiring the 
adjustment of disputes and the filling 
in of contractual documents, in en- 
tailing their replacement by lawyers. 
In this contention he was strongly 
supported by Joseph A. Padway, 
Washington, who filed a brief amicus 
curiae and participated in the oral ar- 
gument in his capacity as general 
counsel of the American Federation 
of Labor. In an analysis of the serv- 
ices performed for members by labor 
union officials he demonstrated that 
they would be seriously handicapped 
in carrying out many of their neces- 
sary duties, such as negotiation, the 
settlement of disputes, and the mak- 
ing of appearances before various 
types of administrative bodies. 

The public interest was also sug- 
gested by the Bar Committee attor- 
neys as the proper basis for the 
awaited decision. ‘““We don’t want it 
held that anything which can be bet- 
ter done by laymen than by lawyers 
is the practice of law,” Attorney 
Becker asserted in his argument. 
“But we have to keep the scales bal- 
anced. If the field is to be thrown 
open, then the shackles—ethical and 
disciplinary — which now bind the 
lawyers should be taken off. We are 
confident that under those conditions 
the lawyers could take care of them- 
selves.” 

The widespread interest in the case 
was indicated by the filing of a num- 
ber of briefs amicus curiae by Bar 
Associations, insurance organizations, 
and other groups, but only that of the 
American Federation of Labor wa's 
argued orally. Some days after the 
hearing the Missouri Supreme Court 
was advised officially that the amicus 
curiae brief filed on behalf of the 
State Bar of California had been ap- 
proved neither by that organization 
nor by its board of governors, but 
that it had been filed by a committee 
which spoke only for itself and its 
own opinions. 
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Insurance: Backstop of Credit 


Excerpts from an Address before the Mutual Convention at Syracuse 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 


EXECUTIVE 


MANAGER 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


HEN credit managers many 

years ago realized that a 

debtor firm’s insurance was a 
vital part of that company’s credit 
acceptibility, they began recommend- 
ing insurance coverages of various 
types to protect both their customers 
and themselves. 

And, incidentally, an increasing 
number of firms, realizing the extent 
of his insurance knowledge, began 
to place the credit manager in charge 
of their own insurance program as 
well as checking customers’ insurance 
protection. But the very nature of 
insurance frequently dissipated his 
best efforts. The many complexities, 
which result from various state regu- 
lations about insurance, made it nec- 
essary for the credit executive to be- 
come an insurance expert as well.*** 

Delving further into this relation- 
ship of insurance and credit, many 
credit executives have recommended 
to their firms that their own insur- 
ance program should be reviewed 
annually or at some ot>er regular 
period, and that responsibilities for 
insurance analysis and supervision 
should be placed with one competent 
source, although the actual placing 
of policies may be distributed among 
several brokers or agents. 

Realizing the need for a competent 
judge of their insurance require- 
ments, credit executives have made 
it a particular point to choose agents 
or brokers who have a definite knowl- 
edge of their business field. 

This has also tended to broaden 
the insurance knowledge of broker or 
agent for, realizing the necessity of 
being acquainted with the special 
problems that their corporate clients 
have, many agents and brokers have 
been stimulated into expanding their 
knowledge of both the business and 
the insurance worlds so that they 
could better meet their joint respon- 
sibility. 

A common meeting ground for 
these two groups has been the series 
of insurance forums sponsored by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
and its 120 local affiliates. Even the 
annual Credit Congress, which is reg- 
ularly attended by three to five thou- 
sand credit executives representing 

t Editorial Note: We presume the speaker 
means to include all representatives of estab- 


lished insurance companies, whether working on 
a commission basis or direct. 


wholesaling, manufacturing and 
banking firms, has considered the 
subject of insurance worthy of spe- 
cial addresses in its regular business 
sessions. And no Credit Congress in 
recent years has been planned with- 
out a special group meeting for tose 
interested in the credit-insurance re- 
lationship. 

The most recent development in 
the insurance field, one that has been 
encouraged by credit executives in 
their effort to make certain that credit 
risks are adequately protected, is the 
insurance survey or analysis of risks, 
which I have mentioned. 

The credit man’s primary interest 
in this is obvious and I might add 
constructively selfish. It’s his job to 
do more than protect the account. If 
he is a credit manager worthy of the 
name, he is equally conscious of his 
responsibility to protect his customer. 
He is not, of course, intentionally 
making any effort to help insurance 
companies sell insurance but it fre- 
quently happens that the necessity for 
additional or revised coverages is 
highly apparent after the debtor firm 
has had such an analysis of its insur- 
ance protection. In these situations 
he has the courage to demand that 
the customer secure the coverage, 
and, when warranted, I wouldn’t ob- 
ject to the credit executive construc- 
tively criticizing the agent or broker 
for indifferent selling. 

3esides that, many wholesalers do 
not seem to realize that regular fire 
insurance covers only the cost price 
of the merchandise, and not any an- 
ticipated profit, for only 25 per cent 
of them insure that profit. 

Explosion insurance is carried by 
only 20 per cent of the wholesalers, 
and 40 per cent of the manufacturers. 
And only three per cent of these 
manufacturers and wholesalers think 
there is any danger that their goods, 
sold on credit, will be blown up on 
their dealers’ premises, because only 
this number expect dealers to be in- 
sured against it. 

Although we have had some of the 
most “strike-ridden” years of Amer- 
ican industry, only 29 per cent of 
business men have the forethought 
to insure against the damage that 
follows striking and rioting. Forty- 
two per cent of the manufacturers do 
carry riot, strike and civil commotion 
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insurance, but only 14 per cent of the 
wholesalers are covered in this re- 
spect. 

Another instance of inadequate 
realization of the protection which 
insurance can afford in many ways, is 
indicated by the fact that while 87 
per cent of the firms surveyed 
shipped their products by rail, only 
12 per cent carry rail shipment insur- 
ance. Ninety-one per cent of the 
firms ship by truck but only 15 per 
cent of this number carry truck ship- 
ment insurance. 

And yet, the mail, least used as a 
means of transport, seems to be most 
hazardous in the eyes of shippers, for 
while only 76 per cent use this means 
of transport, 39 per cent of them in- 
sure against loss in the mail by use 
of private insurance, this figure not 
considering government insurance. 

In the matter of insurance cover- 
age on the automobiles used by sales- 
men, 52 per cent have fire and theft 
insurance, 30 per cent collision in- 
surance, while trucks are covered 
more thoroughly. Eighty-seven per 
cent of firms with trucks insure them 
against fire and theft and 36 per cent 
against collision. 

It is also to the credit of the credit 
manager that quite frequently firms 
are shown how they can make pre- 
mium economies and it is even more 
heartening to note the general ac- 
ceptance by insurance companies of 
such economies, cooperating as they 
invariably do to meet the require- 
ments. This is certainly to the ad- 
vantage of the particular firm, as well 
as the insurance field in general, for 
the good will thus developed can 
easily lead to new business acquisi- 
tions later. 

Thé insurance survey substitutes a 
scientific rather than a high-pressure 
approach. It allows insurance com- 
panies an opportunity on certain oc- 
casions to become aware of any in- 
adequacies in their rather complicated 
offerings of coverages. Although this 
survey idea is taking root in a re- 
vised way in the life insurance field, 
its greatest development thus far has 
been in the fire and casualty branches. 

Our National Association of 
Credit Men, in both the series of in- 
surance forums conducted by its 120 
local associations during the past few 
years, and by manufacturer and 
wholesaler recommendation to debt- 
ors and would-be debtors, is proud of 
the progress already accomplished 
and the possibilities of progress which 
are immediately ahead.*** 

The more obvious coverages are 
quite likely to be taken care of. 
These include fire and tornado, riot 
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and explosion, earthquake and water 
damage, fiduciary and_ protective 
bonds, business interruption and 
check forgery, as well as the general 
and special liability coverages. 

But there are many other cover- 
ages that may be vital to a debtor 
firm’s continuing successful opera- 
tions and its consequent ability to 
meet its obligations to creditors. 
These include accident and life insur- 
ance carried by key officials and with 
the firm as beneficiary, as well as 
many special liability hazards that 
are peculiar to individual industries 
or may result from changes of loca- 
tion or operation by a firm, following 
the acquisition of initial coverages 
that were sufficient at the time. 

The insurance survey discloses 
such needs. It leads to asset preser- 
vation through full realization of pos- 
sible losses.*** 

I do not know the yearly invest 
ment by business in insurance pre- 
miums in this nation but I was inter- 
ested in knowing the approximate to- 
tal premiums paid by our Association 
membership which consists of 20,000 
manufacturers, wholesalers and bank- 
ers. In a study by our Association 
and “Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment”, our official publication, it was 
disclosed that our members invest 
approximately one hundred and 
sixty-five million dollars a year in 
insurance premiums in connection 
with the operation of their own busi- 
ness. May I add that I’m certain no 
investment they make affords them 
greater peace of mind.*** 

ee @ ® 


ESIDES our Association’s con- 

tinued educational work and the 
splendid work by insurance compa- 
nies, aside from our credit institute 
insurance work, regularly in many of 
our 120 local association cities we 
hold insurance meetings. Yet it is 
surprising to find that there are still 
too many firms which do not follow 
this sound credit tenet. The popular- 
ity of these insurance meetings as 
seminars on insurance practice indi- 
cates, however, a growing and 
healthy interest in insurance. 

These observations, and those to 
follow, are based on our study, which 
was conducted by questionnaire. The 
Association selected 45 cities, and 
from these cities took a list of 5,000 
names by selecting the first 25 to 150 
names on the membership list in each 
of the 45 local associations selected. 
Responses from bankers, retailers, 
utility companies and others, not di- 
rectly affiliated with wholesale or 


manufacturing, were eliminated. The 
findings are presented interpretative- 
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ly because, in that way, they make 
more interesting reading than as mere 
statistics. 

One of the most interesting items 
in the analysis, from the standpoint 
of you insurance men, was the fact 
that 84 per cent of the members of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men do the actual insurance buying 
for their own companies. 

We also found that although 
American business men are usually 
considered a reasonably shrewd and 
careful group, only 44 per cent of 
them insure against windstorm and 
tornadoes. Fifty-two per cent of the 
manufacturers studied carry wind- 


- 





storm insurance, but only 33 per cent 
of the wholesalers do so. Only 39 
per cent of the manufacturing plants 
are insured against the loss of profits 
and unavoidable overhead which 
would be incident to closing down. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
insurance selling that, of the 61 per 
cent who need but do not carry busi- 
ness interruption indemnity, only 14 
per cent replied that they have been 
solicited for this type of insurance. 
And only two per cent of these busi- 
ness firms expect their debtors to car- 
ry it—seemingly failing to realize 
that debts are paid out of income, not 
capital. 


Insurance Education 


Excerpts from an Address before the Mutual Convention at Syracuse 


By PROF. RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ROF. BLANCHARD first spoke 
P* the growing complexity of 

the insurance business and of 
how this complexity had made it nec- 
essary to adopt educational pro- 
cedures which are more economical 
of time, and more productive of re- 
sults, than the apprenticeship system. 
Briefly summing up his introduction 
he said: ‘““A man can best learn the 
language of insurance, its general 
purpose, and the inter-relations of 
its instruments through the educa- 
tional process; he can best learn his 
particular job by training on, and in 
connection with, that job.” 

He continued as follows: 

Enough of generalities. You prob- 
ably want to hear something of my 
specialized problem—that of univer- 
sity work in insurance. , 

The facts which I have to recog- 
nize are these; a certain number of 
young men, juniors, seniors, and 
graduate students, will elect my 
courses for various reasons, good and 
otherwise ; the majority of these men 
will consider insurance only as part 
of their general education, and a very 
small part; some of them will have a 
special interest in insurance and will 
want to devote more time to it or to 
study a particular branch of insur- 
ance; in any event they will know 
practically nothing of the subject and 
will at the same time be studying 
several other subjects. 

What shall I try to do for these 
men in order to give them what the 
university can furnish to best ad- 
vantage? If I consult them there is 
little doubt of their answer. They 
want a “practical” course. And their 
notion of what is practical is that 


they should learn the details of con- 
ducting the insurance business ; what 
is done in this or that situation. My 
own belief is that such treatment 
would be highly impractical because 
these details can best be learned by 
practical experience and because the 
university can best give the willing 
student a method of approach to 
problems, an understanding of rela- 
tionships between various practical 
activities which should enable him 
to think of his own specialized work 
in terms of insurance as a whole. 

In line with this thought, it seems 
to me that university courses should 
stress the fundamental unity of in- 
surance, that they should present the 
subject of insurance and its functions 
and not follow slavishly the conven- 
tional division of interest among 
practitioners in the various fields. 
One of the greatest weaknesses of 
present-day insurance is the insular- 
ity of the men engaged in specialized 
lines, the feeling that a fire insur- 
ance man has no use for a knowledge 
of life insurance, or a bonding man 
for comprehension of the problems 
of the automobile underwriter. 


HE literature of insurance and 

university courses have largely 
followed the divisions which one 
finds in the business. There are 
books and courses on life insurance, 
fire insurance, casualty insurance, and 
marine insurance. Occasionally 
courses are found on particular as- 
pects of these lines. Even general 
courses are often no more than a 
series of miniature courses on each of 
the more important lines. 

I would change all this—and I 











hope soon to make a practical be- 
ginning in my own work. | suggest 
that university insurance courses 
should be organized along functional 
lines, with discussion ot individual 
forms of insurance hung on func- 
tional pegs. | have elsewheref indi- 
cated the topics which might well be 
treated in such a course as follows: 
I, The insurance mechanism. 

II, Economic Theory of insurance. 

III. Contracts (including adjustments). 

IV. Carriers (including self-insurance). 

V. Theory of probability. 

VI. Premium rates. 

Reserves. 

Underwriting. 

IX. Financial statements. 

X. Prevention. 

XI. Organization of Carriers. 

A. Internal. 

B. Inter-carrier. 
State regulation. 
3uying insurance. 

XIV. Social Insurance. 

Each function should be dis- 
cussed as a basic problem of insur- 
ance which cuts across all branches 
of the business. Naturally, sufficient 
facts must be presented to enable a 
student to grasp the prinicples which 
it would be the prime purpose of the 
course to teach. But they should be 
presented only as material for use in 
teaching insurance thinking, and 
should never be allowed to become 
ends in themselves.*** 


XII. 
XIII. 


Significant paragraphs from the 
speaker’s further discussion of the 
scope of insurance courses Were: 


All of this education should be 
considered as background for what- 
ever type of insurance activity may 
later ‘be undertaken by the student. 
And I believe that the prospective 
buyer of insurance should be given 
the same type of background as the 
prospective insurance man, though 
naturally the amount of time applied 
to the subject may be less. Buyer 
and underwriter should be able to 
talk the same language and to ap- 
proach insurance questions with rea- 
sonable comprehension of each oth- 
er’s problems. 


What is it that the coming execu- 
tive can get from my program that 
he is not likely (1 will not say can- 
not) get elsewhere, in the steps 
through which he will pass from less 
to more important positions? It 
seems to me that it is, first, a method 
of approach to a problem that comes 
from viewing it as something to be 
solved rather than merely learning 
what already has been done about it ; 
second, a sense of the whole field and 
of the relationship of the units to it; 


+ Paper before the annual meeting of the 
American Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance, Dec. 27, 1934. The discussion which 
follows is drawn in part from this paper. 
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third, a conception of the ideal solu- 
tions of insurance problems toward 
which one should strive in full con- 
sciousness of practical limitation ; 
and fourth, an ability to bring to bear 
on the development of his own par- 
ticular field the thinking and accom- 
plishment in other branches of the 
business. 








U. S. Chamber Report 


(Continued from page 6) 


icyholders ; the work done in oppos- 
ing monopolistic state workmen’s in- 
surance funds and the publications 
that are issued periodically to keep 
business men in the Chamber’s mem- 
bership informed with respect to the 
tendencies in workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation; the steps that were 
taken in furthering the negotiations 
of a treaty with Mexico to facilitate 
the recovery of stolen cars transport- 
ed across the border and the efforts 
that have been made by the Chamber 
in support of automobile safety or 
financial responsibility legislation. 

Commenting further on taxes the 
report states “too often legislatures 
are inclined to believe insurance com- 
panies are opposing increases and 
special taxes for their own gain 
rather than in the interest of policy- 
holders. The data assembled by the 
National Chamber shows that this 
is not based on facts. The latest 
survey of the Department brings out 
the fact that the hidden taxes indi- 
rectly paid by insurance policyholders 
amounted to $98,000,000 in 1936, of 
which $4,947,000 was spent for the 
maintenance of the State Insurance 
Departments. The remainder, or the 
$93,000,000 was used for other pur- 
poses, including those for which the 
policyholders had already made tax 
contributions as citizens and general 
taxpayers.” 

The Chamber of Commerce’s atti- 
tude toward compulsory automobile 
insurance is reviewed in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Generally, the measures advocat- 
ed in support of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance have been designed 
to take care of those cases in which 
a pedestrian or another motorist has 
been injured by financially irresponsi- 
ble drivers of automobiles. The 
Chamber has been cooperating with 
member organizations in order that 
proposals of this nature may not 
be enacted. It believes that com- 
pulsory automobile insurance is not 
the solution of the problem com- 
plained of. Accordingly, it has made 
every effort to keep organization 
members informed of measures in- 
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troduced in their state legislatures 
and has done everything possible to 
assist them in opposing their enact- 
ment. 

“Although the Chamber is opposed 
to the principle of compulsory insur- 
ance it is in favor of the basic prin- 
ciples of the so-called automobile 
safety or financial responsibility laws 
and it has supported the enactment 
of such laws in a large number of 
states. It believes such legislation is 
equitable and, in fact, conducive to 
safety on streets and highways. It is 
gratifying to note that coincident 
with the efforts of organization mem- 
bers and other agencies which have 
done splendid work, only one state, 
Massachusetts, has the compulsory 
automobile insurance law in effect, 
while twenty-nine states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have enacted auto- 
mobile financial responsibility laws. 

“Such insurance, of course, is not 
a panacea and the distress and hard- 
ships due to injuries resulting from 
automobile accidents will continue 
until there is a more widespread 
adoption of uniform safety legisla- 
tion and public support of the pre- 
cautionary measures that must be 
taken to avoid these accidents. Those 
who are the pioneers in the work of 
educating the public to these dangers 
are encouraged to find more private 
and governmental agencies than ever 
before participating in the movement. 
As this work progresses there should 
be a material diminition of those 
cases which underlie some of the 
arguments in favor of compulsory 
automobile insurance.” 








Inter- Company Cooperation 

(Continued from page 20) 
ence of many companies and apply- 
ing organized effort to the solution of 
common problems can enduring suc- 
cess be reasonably expected. All of 
these considerations point to the ne- 
cessity of broad-gauged inter-com- 
pany cooperation. 








Reuning Heads Mutual Agents 


FRED E. REUNING OF BRISTOL, VIR- 
GINIA, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents at the conclusion 
of the group’s seventh annual con- 
vention in Baltimore, on September 
23. Other officers of the Association 
are: 

lst V. P.—Charles M. Boteler, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 2nd V. P.—C. M. West- 
brook, Charlotte, N. C.; 3rd V. P.—T. E. 
McManus, Buffalo, N. Y.; Secy.-Treas.— 
E. I. Oakes, Washington, D. C. 
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The resourceful quarter-back carefully 
plans his defense to keep his team out 
of danger. 


The alert executive too—adopts a care- 
fully planned safety program for the 
protection of his employees. An efficient 
defense against the onslaughts of indus- 
trial accidents is available to every 
Michigan Mutual Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Policyholder ... in the accident 
reduction programs prepared by the 
Company’s able corps of Safety En- 
gineers. 


Keep your plant “Out of Danger” and 
reduce insurance costs with Michigan 


Mutual protection. 


W orkmen’s Compensation —-Automobile 
Group Accident and Health 
General Casualty Lines 
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MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 MADISON AVENUE e@ DETROIT @© PHONE: CHERRY 4800 


















































VALLEY FORGE 


IN THE SPIRIT OF FAIRNESS 


At Valley Forge, in the face of seemingly insurmountable odds, 
George Washington displayed admirable leadership in keeping up 
the spirit of his army. 


Through the years since then, Mutual Insurance has done its part 
to keep up the spirit of the American people. By virtue of dividend 
savings it has made protection a reality for thousands who might 


otherwise not have been in a position to purchase adequate pro- 
tection. 


Of the strong Mutual Insurance Companies, the Federal Mutuals 
pride themselves on OUTSTANDING SERVICE—KNOWN 
SAFETY—and PROMPT PAYMENT OF LOSSES—ALL IN AD- 
DITION to ASSURED SAVINGS! 


May we call to your attention the advantages of protection with the 
Federal Mutuals? 


FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNES SOTA AINNE APOLIS 
HARD MARE DEAL S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE OMPANY TE VENS POINT wit 
AINNESOT SA MPLEMENT AUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CC IMPANY. OWATONNA INNES 


NNES( 


Associate Company: 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY—STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 











National Retailers SETS NEW RECORDS 
DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 








In the five years between December 31, 1932 and December 31, 1937, 
National Retailers made an outstanding record despite business condi- 
tions. During that time it realized these substantial gains: 


Premiums increased to $1,801,704.50 
a gain of 73% 


Assets increased to $2,220,896.85 
a gain of 98% 


Surplus increased to $746,281.03 
a gain of 138% 
Insurance in force increased to $364,543,700.00 
a gain of 193% 
* 
The National writes Fire, Windstorm, Use and Occu- 





pancy, Rents, Inland Marine, and Automobile Fire, Theft and 
Collision Insurance under dividend-paying policies. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, PRESIDENT 


7450 Sheridan Road CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








